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The Awakening of Spring 


Getting Ready For the Presidental Campaign, by H. A. 
Phelps; Citizens of Tomorrow; The Striking Hand, by Y. 
Andrew Roberson; Reconstruction and the Negro; Inter- 

IN THIS ISSUE Racial Baseball; The Negro on the Stage, by Howe Alexan- 
der; In the Limelight, and a number of other interesting 
articles. 








“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eenditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 





CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazi 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 








A Tri-ad Switch 


Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, 


Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 





One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 
These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 
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so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 
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Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices ty 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium | 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 





The Following Classes of “Ads” Wii Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 
Claérvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridicuting Colored People. 
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BIG HEARTED CHICAGO 


E WANT the country to know that in one place in the 
world exists white men with big hearts and with a love 
for fair play, As we go to press we are overjoyed with 
the reception tendered the down hearted members of 

the 365th Infantry who had their flag salvaged by their white officers. 
This regiment, composed of Colored men and largely from Chicago, 
had southernism slammed in their faces by the white officers who not 
only ordered the regimental flag “junked” (for that is the thing that 
was really done), but jim crowed the Colored officers on the ship 
which returned the Infantry to ‘American shores. Breaking the 
sphinx-like silence of most army officers, the Colored officers spoke 
out boldly of the insults visited upon them by the southern General 
and other white officers. 

One hundred and twenty-eigitt men paid the extreme price for 
the American cause and five hundred and ninety-eight lay wounded 
in hospitals. Southern officers led these men into battle like leading 
so many cattle to the slaughter pen, so the Colored officers of the 
regiment say. [The officers also report that they would see them- 
selves in Halifax before they would shoulder another gun for a 
country that permits heathen southerners to so mistreat them. 


CHICAGO turned out in her gayest attire in her attempt to show 

her appreciation of men who bared their breasts for this land 
of domocratic tendencies. She feasted them, and entertained them. 
She enabled these men to hold their heads up as they did in Europe. 
Chicago gave a lie to the contention that all white people are black 
hearted when dealing with the Negro. We want the world to know, 
white Chicago, that your big heartedness is magnanimous and is ap- 
preciated by the Colored world. 


OIL WELL FAKES 


"T HE newest fake proposition that seems to be gaining volume is 

the sale of oil well shares to Colored people for its success. We 
cannot, however, sit idly by and see fakers 
stick their hands into hardworking, honest 
Colored people’s pockets when we know the 
concerns are scheming to steal people’s 
money. 

The ripest propaganda eminates from the 
territory around Oklahoma and Northern 
Texas. Those in charge of the advertis- 
ing end command a smoot line of talk that 


Big Hearted Chicago 
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THAT BLEACHING IMPOSITION 


ANTED—a race publication that can ‘heal sore eyes. 

Race publications desire the support and encouragement 

of the Colored people and yet these publications will not 

meet the public half-way. We register another sugges- 

tion in the interest of a hurt public. Concerns advertising face 

bleaches have stepped beyond the bounds of decency in advertising. 

For example, Miss with a very black face, very coarse hair, and 

very distinct Negro features scowls at us in one picture, while in the 

next picture sunshine lights up her face, a new head of hair ‘has been 

grown, her coarse features made fine and a white skin produced. A 

ghost, as it were with a thousand changes! “So-and-so” bleach has 

the properties to produce such a revolution so the ad reads. Forbid 

us, please, to express our judgment upon any concern that makes the 

imposition or upon anyone who does not possess horse sense enoug'a 

to refuse to buy any paper that accepts such trashy and ridiculing ad- 
vertisements. 





WE STAND FOR RIGHT 


HE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE reached her largest ex- 

pansion last month. We ‘had many thousands more copies print- 
ed than we ever had before. They went like hot cakes. From schools, 
professional people, the business world, from the world of sports and 
theatricals came congratulatory letters about the merits of the maga- 
zine. As Rev. McCallister said. “You publish the one bright spot in 
race publications—clean, fearless, authorative, vigorous, complete, 
splendid!” We feel encouraged by such assurance. As the public 
rallies to us we are doing our utmost to champion the cause of all who 
feel that the Negro shall be fed only the best in literature, only the 
cleanest in advertising, only the best that ‘has been thought and writ- 
ten about the race. Our sport page, so says George Buckner (for- 
mer trainer of Chicago White Sox), stamps Howard A. Phelps as 
the best Colored sporting writer of the day. He has another refresh- 
ing and finished baseball article on Inter- 
Racial Baseball in this ‘issue. Our “Lime- 
light” page is also one of our “expansion” 
features as is also the page of music and 
dramatics. 
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ELL your friends about the magazine 
and let all of us pull together for the 
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cerns are hum-bugging the public. We find 
that one had just as well seek the Garden 
of Eden in Mississippi as to expect to get 
returns from money deposited in oil well stock. 
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Always on the heels of distress follow rob- 
bery and hold-ups. All employers of labor 


should open their hearts and pocketbooks 
as wide as possible to ward off the ugly situation that stares the former 
soldiers squarely in the face. 
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HE glanced at the letters, threw them back into 
the drawer and stumbled from the office. Some- 
how, she held in the cry that struggled for ut- 
terance in her throat and forced back the tears 

that tried to bolt from her eyes. She felt numb— 
felt as if her blood had frozen in the veins. Quiver- 
ing from head to foot, she went home. 

There, in her room, the great torrent of checked- 
up tears rushed forth. As a shower of rain on a sum- 
mer day relieves. cools and freshens the hot, parch- 
ed earth, so the gulf of Lydia’s tears brought to her 
its own relief. Her pride, that for the past eight 
months had lain dormant, now aroused itself and hur- 
ried to her rescue. It clamped a lid on the aches in 
her heart, swept out the despair that lurked in the 
corners of her soul, dammed up the tears and set de- 
termination. calmness and coldness afire in her 
breast. 





HAT evening, she let Reynolds dine alone. After 
dinner, when he came into the library, he found 
her there. His brow lifted in surprise. 

“I wasn’t expecting to find you here,” he said, “but 
I’m glad you are though, for had you not been, I was 
going to send for you.” 

Lydia looked so straight at him with such boring. 
searching, keenness that he dropped his eyes and 
turned his head. 

He could not stand her piercing scrutiny—could 
not meet her honest, frank eye. He shrank from 
them like a guilty criminal. 

“You were at the office this morning after I was 
called out to attend to a very important matter, 
weren’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes.” she answered in a firm, strong voice. 

“T left an unfinished letter on my desk,” he went 
on, “turned face-downward with a weight upon it. 
When I returned, I found it face-upward without 
the weight. Robbins said no one had been in my 
office but you. So, you—you saw and—and read the 
letter. did you?” 

“Or course.” she replied. “Can you expect any 
wife to do otherwise who had reasons to believe that 
her husband was faithless and base?” 

His face reddened under the stinging thrust; bul 
he ignored it and went on. 

“At first,” he spoke quietly. “I was angry at your 
meddling, but later. I was glad. for it saved me the 
necessity of telling you what—what you have read.” 
He paused a second, then: “Well—what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

“Do?” her voice quivered with wrathful passion. 
“What do you think I'm going to do? Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to do? Do you suppose I would live 
another hour with you. Do you think I want to be 
wife to a man so dishonorable that he knows noth- 
ing of honor and right? You want your freedom. Do 
you think you want that precious boon more than 
IT crave it now? My greatest regret is that I have 
been tied to you so long—even for one moment: and 
I hate myself for ever thinking you were worth a 
moment’s thought. Yes, yes, yes, you can have your 
freedom! Write tonight and tell the woman, your 
mistress, in Michigan that I am only too glad to 
rid myself of you; that I shall take the necessary 
steps tomorrow; that if she can’t wait until you are 
legally free. she can come at once and live with you 
until you are, for I am leaving now!” 





EYNOLDS whirled upon her—his eyes flashing. 
his face blazing with fury, his arms, upraised, 
trembling over her head. 

“You—you devil! I could strike you for that!” he 
cried hoarsely, his voice breaking with anger. 

“What is it that you wouldn’t do? You'll do any- 
thing that’s cowardly and low.” she retorted defi- 
antly. 

“Hush—hush. I tell you!” he commanded fiercely. 
“Go—go—before I]—I——” 

“Yes, I’m going,” she interrupted, “but not because 
I’m afraid of you, but because I am sick of you. You 
expected me to fall on my knees to you—to cling, 
plead, beg, cry and try to hold you—keep you on as 
my husband; but I am not the fool you thought I 
was.” 

She turned haughtily, swept gracefully to the door, 
fiung it open and slammed it behind her. A moment 
later, Reynolds heard her moving about in her room; 
after awhile, he heard her descending the stairs, then 


THE DEADLINE 


sa 


thinking otherwise. Mr. and Mrs. Dick Langdon 
and Lucile Browning were at that minute discuss- 
ing Reynolds and his bride-to-be. 

“Shall I tell him of our plan, Lucile?” asked Mrs. 
Langdon. 

“No,” replied the girl, “he’s been unfair to Lydia 
and deserves no consideration—if he dares to bring 
another woman here, she deserves to be ostracized. 


By J. Blaine Poindexter 





he heard the front door open and close; she was 
gone. 

In a reasonably short time Lydia got her divorce, 
and Reynolds his freedom. The lawyers had work- 
ed quickly and quietly. There had been no noise, no 
publicity, no sensation. It simply became known that 
Lydia and Reynolds were divorced. 


New Haven society was shocked. The shock was 


so severe that it upset, in Lydia’s favor, New Haven’s I say he deserves a dose of his own medicine. What 
social equilibrum. But it was not until the true do you think, Dick?” 
facts leaked out—the basic, underground reason that “I think you're right,” said Dick Langdon. “I’ve 


actuated the divorce—that the actual upheaval took 
place. A close, confidential friend got the truth 
from Lydia. 


always liked Don Reynolds, but the time has come 
when I can’t take his part. We'll draw our line— 
a deadline. He’ll be safe as long as he don’t cross it. 
But when he does he will kill himself forever. And 
the crossing of that deadline means his marriage to 
the other woman; when he takes that step he should 
he ostracized in New Haven—shut out absolutely, he 
and his wife—for she is as guilty as he. He should 
never be allowed to come back.” 


we it became known that Don Reynolds had 
freed himself from Lydia simply because he 
was in love with a girl in Michigan whom he was 
going to marry and bring to New Haven as his wife, 
that was too much for New Haven, and New Haven 
did not mean to stand by quietly and permit its be- 
loved and honored daughter, Lydia Paine, to be so 
grossly mistreated. The loyal stand that was taken 
for Lydia, proved to a great degree how well she was 
thought of and how high she stood in New Haven. 
It was a splendid tribute to her character and stand- 
ing. 

Who was the other woman that Don Reynolds 
was going to bring to New Haven as his wife and 
flaunt in the face of Lydia? This was the question 
that began to be asked here, there and everywhere 
about the city. And when was he going to bring 
her was the next query that followed. Reynolds’ 
friends were also Lydia’s friends and they sought no 
confidences from him. His act of driving her to free 
him that he might marry another woman, when 
Lydia, whom he had said, and whom they knew had 
been loyal, true and straight, they regarded as rank 
injustice—woeful, undeserving mistreatment that 
could not be lightly passed over since the victim was 
Lydia Paine. 

But New Haven realized that the perpetuated in- 
justice could in nowise be removed. What had al- 
ready been wrought was a fixed entity; therefore, 
nothing was aimed at the irreparable. To prevent 
the adding of insult to injury, was the problem that 
required consideration. At social gatherings, at din- 
ner tables, in the clubs, in tne homes, in the talk 
that followed the chance meeting of friends in the 
streets, or in public places, this problem was warmly 
discussed. It was not improbable then that a solu- 
tion would be found. Someone found it. Before a 


M®s: LANGDON, though perfectly able to keep 
a maid, refused to do so partly because she lik- 
ed to do her own housework, and partly because it 
was very hard for any Colored family to keep a Col- 
ered servant. Therefore she engaged a woman to 
assist her with the heavy work once a week and did 
the balance of the work herself. This woman, Mary 
Graham, was a splendid worker but like all of us, 
she had a besetting sin—and that sin was eaves- 
dropping. 

On that particular occasion she hid herself behind 
the portier in the adjoining room and listened eager- 
ly to this choice bit of news. Memories of many extra 
bits of change for herself and cast off clothing for 
her husband that had been given her by Don Rey- 
nolds caused her to feel more lenient toward him 
than the friends who were discussing him. 


“It’s a burnin’ shame!” she muttered. “I’m gonna 
tell Mista Reynolds.” 

And for this purpose when she had finished her 
day’s work she made her way to Don Reynold’s of- 
fice. He was just locking his private office door 
when she came in, and the balance of the office force 
had gone home. He was somewhat surprised to see 
her, but supposed that she had come to ask a favor 
as she had frequently done in the past. 

“What can I do for you, Mrs. Graham?” he asked. 

“Tt’s a shame—a burnin’ shame, Mista Reynolds—” 
began the woman. 

Don Reynolds looked puzzled. 

“What’s a shame?” 

“Well,” continued the woman, 
I.angdon’s—” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. 

“Well, this mornin’ when I was cleanin’ up there, 
they was talkin’ about you,” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” said Don curious to know what 
troubled her so much. 

“Well they said that if you married anyone else 
that you’d be shut out from everything an’ you 
wouldn’t be recognized by anybody, neither you nor 
the lady you’re goin’ to marry. An’ they said you 
wouldn’t be invited any place an’ no one will come 
to see you, an’—an’—” she seemed unable to find 
words with which to express herself further. 

“Thanks,” said Don giving her a piece of money 
for herself and a box of cigars for her husband. 

When she had gone Reynolds sat for a long time 
in a stupor-like pose. He aroused himself finally 
with an angry oath. 

“Fools—everyone of them!” he exclaimed. 
are trying to bluff and bulldoze me.” 

Nevertheless the tentacles of fear pulled at his 
heart strings—fear that restrained him from too 
lightly considering the “bluff.” 


“you know the 





A Synoposis of the preceding installment 
of this story will be found on page 14. 





coterie of representative leaders, it was brought, con- 
sidered and approved. Then a fiat was handed down, 
and word was quietly passed to this one, to that 
ene, who passed it on to others and they to others 
and on and on through New Haven it went—through 
the clubs, the organizations, the various homes and 
social circles—through all that made life in New 
Haven. It was unanimously and readily accepted 
with approval. 

Reynolds, unaware of what had taken place. had 
dispatched the news of his freedom to his expectant 
fiancee in Michigan. He had asked her to marry him 
two months from the date of his writing and she 
had answered, “yes.” Then both began preparing 
for their marriage. 


“They 


EYNOLDS was jubilant. “Lord! What a beauty 
she is! She will capture this old burg all right 
with its ultra society. As my wife, society will throw 
wide its doors to her. It has about survived its 
shock over Lydia’s divorce; and in two months, that 
will almost be forgotten. By the way! I must plan 
in advance some affairs; receptions and the like to 
greet the little bride when I bring her home. I’ll see 
my old friend, Mrs. Horton Gray,—she will arrange 
things; and of course the Langdons and Lucile 
Browning will lend a hand. They are leaders, and 
naturally the others will follow.” Thus ran Reynolds’ 
thoughts. 
While he was thinking thus, his friends were 


H® thought of his approaching marriage. He 
had gone too far, he reflected, to turn back now; 
and besides, he loved his fiancee and wanted her more 
than he had ever wanted any woman. He would do 
as he pleased; he didn’t care what anyone said or 
did. Yes, he was to marry her and bring her here— 
his wife. He would show New Haven that he was 
not afraid of 

But his jaw tightened with the grim thought: 
Suppose the threat was actually carried out? How 





(Continued on page 6) 
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THE STRIKING HAND 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 
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OR a solid half hour the drumming of the 
rain against the windows and the tinkle of 
the ice glasses had been almost the only 
sounds heard in the reading room of the 
Sphinx Club. This in spite of the fact that there 
were more than a dozen of the members present. 
Seldom could one meet so many famous and dis- 
tinguished men at any place as one could meet at 
the Sphinx. Although silent for the most part none 
of the men were exactly dispirited on account of the 
rain, but some of them were undoubtedly drowsy. 
“I say, Dwyer, why not liven things up a bit by 
telling us the most interesting story that you know. 
Tell us of some of the strange peoples that you 
have run across in knocking about the world.” The 
speaker was a small chap who stood with one hand 
thrust into a pocket of his smart lounge coat. The 
long fingers of the other hand nervously stroked 
a blonde mustache that together with his pince nez 
glasses gave him a very stern look that was dis- 
pelled the moment he smiled. Mann was his name 
and many critics hailed him as the world’s second 
greatest violinist. His words were addressed to a 
very different kind of person—different not only in 
looks but in vocation. 


ARRY DWYER was a journalist and famous as 
a@ war correspondent. He had recently come 
back from France. Crowded into his thirty-two 
years was a very lifetime of experience. He seemed 
to have seen and done everything. In appearance 
he stood out even among the members of the club. 
Dwyer was of medium height, but was very well 
knit and moved with all the ease of a savage. His 
jet black eyes were set into a face that showed 
strength in every line. Yet when he smiled his worst 
enemy would grant his attractiveness. This was es- 
pecially true with the women with whom he came 
into contact. At Mann’s words he straightened up 
from his half reclining position in the great arm 
chair and smiled. 
“Personally, Old Top, I would rather hear you 
play a bit on the piano, it would blend wonderfully 


with the storm.” The compliment pleased the musi- 
cian. 


“Very well,” he began, “I will play if you will tell 
‘“e story. Let us toss to see who shall come first.” 

To this the newspaper man agreed and pinned his 
faith to “tails.” All eyes followed the coin as it 
spun. A moment after it struck the floor someone 
said “Heads!” 

“IT suppose that I am it,’”’ Mann said, as he walked 
toward the piano. After a bit of careless strum- 
ming he began to play softly, a melody that held his 
listeners spell bound by its strange beauty. There 
was something in it that was new to them. Other 
selections followed, but the haunting strains of the 
first lingered in their ears and someone asked Mann 
if he had composed it. 

“No,” he rejoined as he faced the group, “that is 
a little thing called ‘Dawn;’ it was written by a 
Negro and it is indeed out of the ordinary.” 


HERE followed a discussion of the Negro’s mer- 
its and drawbacks, through which the journal- 
ist sat with a queer kind of a smile on his face. 

“My friends,” he began when there was a lull in 
the conversation, “Mann asked me to tell you of a 
strange people, so I am going to tell you a story 
that deals with a race of which we know practically 
nothing—although there are those who profess to un- 
derstand their very thoughts. The talk made me re- 
call this story which was related to me by an old 
college chum about seven years ago. It concerns the 
people that you were just discussing.” 

Dyer paused while he lighted his cigar, then went 
on: 

“When I graduated I secured a position with a 
firm of importers which made it necessary for me 
to go to the South. On my way down, my train was 
held up at the little city of Alexandria by a hot box 
or something. Of course it was not then the third 
largest city in Louisiana. At any rate when the 
conductor informed me of the length of time we 
were to be delayed I decided to stretch my legs while 
enjoying a smoke. With this in mind I stepped into 
the nearest cigar stand and asked for my favorite 
brand. Before I got it I was slapped violently on 
the back and clasped in a bear-like hug. I turned 


and beheld the grinning face of ‘Tubs’ Flemming. 
When at the old school he had been one of the idols 
of the campus because he was one of the best 
quarterbacks that ever drove a team to victory. He 
graduated while I was a junior and our friendship, 
as such friendships sometimes do, had languished. 
You can judge my surprise and joy to run across 
him. I returned his embrace and we executed a 
dance that made the customers stare. Of course he 
wanted to know why I was so far down. I told him 
and when he learned that there was no particular 
reason why I should hurry on he invited me to stop 
over a few days. Being tired I was not loathe to the 
suggestion. 


UB’S hobby had always been photography. It 

was now his profession and in addition to be- 
ing the city’s best photographer, he was staff man 
for one of the papers. He lived on the second floor 
of his studio in some of the cleanest and best kept 
rooms that I had ever seen, thanks to a Colored wo- 
man who never seemed to tire of sweeping and dust- 
ing. She was also the official cook and shortly 
after our arrival served a most delicious meal. 

“The day was a bit chilly and there was a fire 
going in the open grate. We drew our chairs up 
and stretched our legs out to the warmth. A fire is 
one of the things that I enjoy if I am smoking. 
I remember that while my cigar case was full I had 
no matches, so I asked Tubs if he had any. 

Yes,’ he replied lazily, ‘you will find them on 
the small table over there.’ Among a mass of other 
things I found the matches. As I was turning away 
my eyes fell upon a cabinet size picture of three 
girls. It was one of the kind that has the hair and 
eyes in their natural colors. Every one of the girls 
was pretty enough to cause a riot, but the one in 
the centre of the group was an undoubted beauty. 
She seemed so alive, so warm that I was almost 
startled. A heavy mass of brown hair tumbled rath- 
er than flowed down over her shoulders and framed 
in it her face was as clear cut as a cameo. From 
under brows only a little curved her eyes looked 
out half-languidly, half laughing. 


“ ‘Say,’ I called, ‘who are these girls? Do they 
live here? and when can I meet them?’ All the time 
I was wondering how long could I prolong my stay 
in Alexandria without losing my job. 


AKING your questions in order,’ replied Tubs, 
‘their family name is Scott, they do live here, 
but I don’t think you will care to meet them.’ 
““*Why?’ I asked in the same tone I would have 
used had he accused me of not wanting to go to 
heaven or something of like nature. 
“‘ ‘Because they are—Negroes.’ A’ “arer scrutiny 
showed me the slightly full lips and noses—certain 
indications of black blood. 


‘Oh, I see, but what is the meaning of the tiny 
star over the head of the one in the center? Is 
she a princess of some kind?’ 

“‘Upon that star,’ said Tubs solemnly, ‘there 
At this I made an attempt at wit. 


hangs a tale.’ 


“A heavy mass of hair tumbled over her 
shoulders. From under brows only a little 
curved her eyes looked out half languidly, half 
laughing.” 





“Then it must be a comet.’ 
be peeved. 

“ ‘Just for that you shall not hear the story.’ I 
hastened to make amends in the shape of cigars. 
When my friends’s was drawing smoothly he told 


me the following tale which I will relate in his 
own words: 


Tubs appeared to 


HEN I first came South—’ began Tubs, ‘I rent- 

ed this building and let it become known that 
I was willing, ready and even anxious to make pic- 
tures of all comers. Business gradually picked up 
until I could take a chance on knowing where my 
next meal was coming from. Then the Eagle made 
me an offer which I accepted. This was a quiet 
sort of a town and it was very seldom that anything 
of note happened. At one time news was particu- 
larly scarce, that is local stuff. Then along came 
a stir; Casson Ducote was found dead in his bed. 
The two papers seized the fact eagerly in spite of 
the fact that the man was a Negro. Ordinarily it 
would have been given a line or so, but, as I said 
before, news was at a premium. 


““On the night it happened I had been to the 
fireman’s ball. On my way home I stopped at the 
police station and was chatting with the desk ser- 
geant when a call came from the south end of the 
town where most of the Colored population lived. 


“‘Darkey shot himself,’ O’Connors said and de- 
tailed two men to the case. Out of curiosity I went 
along. 

“The house was almost at the end of Third Street 
and was one of those double affairs so common 
down there. Usually they accommodated two fam- 
ilies. I noticed that the yard was fenced and had 
flowers—for by this time it was daybreak. Part 
of the fencing was new and there was an entirely 
new line on the east side of the place. It was not 
finished though, the pickets were nailed only for a 
distance of about ten feet. The rest was only the 
rail laid along the posts.’ 


HE Coroner had not arrived when we got down 

and of course nothing had been touched in the 
room where Ducote lay. It was quite a pretentious 
room, being well furnished and decorated. It had 
three doors and two windows. One of the doors 
led onto the front porch, another into the other side 
of the house while the last was the way to the 
kitchen. One of the windows gave a view of the 
front yard and street. The other was on the east 
side next to the fence. Through it came a gentle 
breeze that swayed the curtains and the rays of the 
morning sun. The light glinted on the brass rails 
of the bed on which the dead man lay. 

“The body was on its back. The left arm was con- 
cealed under the covers, while the other was stretch- 
ed at right angles from the body. A heavy re- 
volver was clutched in the hand. The face was calm 
and had it not been for the blood and brains spat- 
tered on the pillows and a gaping hole in the tem- 
ples the man might have been sleeping. As it was 
something in the position of the body struck me as 
queer and set me thinking. When I had come down 
it had been out of pure curiosity and I had no in- 
tention of playing the part of a Sherlock. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HE Coroner had not arrived when we got down 

came to his death from gunshot wound inflicted 
by himself. As to whether this was right or not, I 
had my own opinion. To my mind it did not seem 
natural that a man about to kill himself should keep 
one hand under the cover and after blowing out his 
brains not only retain his hold on the weapon, but 
stretch it out at right angles to his body. Since the 
gun was a forty-five and of course heavy, I reasoned 
that even though the fingers refused to release it, 
that the arm should have fallen at the side in much 
the same position that it had been in holding the 
pistol to the temple. After all this thinking I sus- 
pected foul play, but my reasoning ran aground at 
this point for it had proven that the pistol was the 
dead man’s own. However I was aroused and de- 
termined to try to find out if anyone had a motive 
for Ducote’s death. 


(Continued on page 12) 









THE STORY. 

ARSETT, Sam and Sylvia are members of a Colored the- 

atrical troupe under white mangement, known as the 
“Ragtime Rompers.” Arnett believes that Colored people 
on the stage should strive to enter any sphere of activity 
to which their capabilities led him. But the white manage- 
ment believed that the Colored man’s sole mission in life 
should be to make the rest of the world laugh. ‘Therefore 
under the leadership of Sylvia and Sam, the company gave 
the public acts that were not only vulgar but ridiculous— 
sttill they always dretw a crowd. ‘Arnett lived up to his 
ideals and gave a refined vaudeville act, but at the end 


of every second performance, no matter where they played, 
Arnett was hissed. The management advised him to join 
the mirth makers but Arnett refused, and was dismfssed. 


Arnett had been given reason to believe that Sylvia 
did not like to play the vulgar parts that fell her lot— 
that she had just two reasons for playing them. First she 
Was engaged to Sam, and second it paid her more than 
refined work—if indeed she could find a position in a refined 
company. After several hungry days and sleepless nights, 
Arnett finds a market for his photoplay—the photoplay in 
which Colored actors would play decent parts. He re- 
ceives a check for $1,000 and instructions to secure good 
actors in order that the play might be photographed at an 
early date. He decides to visit the “Ragtime Rompers” 
once more and show them that he has made a_ success. 
The management and members of the company, however, 
thinking that he has come back to seek a position with the 
company, begin to ridicule him. During his absence Sylvia 
has decided that she too wants to play decent parts. The 
manager becomes so angry at the sight of Arnett that he 
orders him to get out. 


AIT! Perhaps the sight of you will bring 

her to terms. Your return will convince 

her that you have not made good in try- 

ing to force upon the public what they 

do not wish. There is no place for any except black 
faced comedians and joy spreaders. Tell her so, 
bring her to her senses, for if Sam fails to convince 
her, and your return has no effect, then she must go. 
Just then Sam emerged from the side room, and 
seeing Arnett, a great joy came upon him, here in- 
deed was his triumph. Arnett was back, so he 
thought, to beg a place in the joy-spreaders troupe. 
His coming would convince Sylvia that there is no 
part on the stage for the Negro actor who split 
hairs over decency, or have their peculiar notions 
concerning the location of the danger zone which lies 
around propriety, vulgarity, suggestiveness and such 
things. It is not the Colored actor’s place to choose. 
Thus thought Sam, and fitting his words to the 
thought, exclaimed, “Boss, maybe he can convince 
her!” And Arnett seeing that they misunderstood 
the subject of his visit, laughed and said, “I’ll try.” 


YLVIA in the next room had overheard every 

word spoken and thinking that Arnett had come 
to acknowledge his error and thus humiliate her, in 
this her latest rebellion against indecent dancing and 
vulgar dialogue with Sam, flew into a rage. Stamp- 
ing her little feet, she stormed I’ll not play the part. 
I'll quit first. I'll quit!” 

“Yes, quit,” cried Arnett as he burst open the 
door. “I have a leading part for you on the screen. 
It is the same part my fancy put down for you on 
paper. Will you accept it, Sylvia?” 


While she had not the slightest idea that he had a 
position for her, she must wear the mask, she 
thought, and pretend to believe him. It was the only 
way to get ahead of the present company of joy 
jinglers. Her pride forbade her to take any other 
course. She would help carry out her bluff until 
the manager begged for her return to—to—well 
vaudeville. 

But Arnett did not seem to be bluffing at all, and 
her eye caught sight of a yellow strip of paper which 
he held aloft. 

“Listen gentlemen,” his voice rang out, “I did not 
come to rejoin your jolly company, I came to read 
you a telegram which will prove that I have won.” 
They listened while he read the telegram and they 
passed the little yellow sheet of paper from hand to 
hand. It was then that Sylvia, the manager and the 
troupe understood. A dead silence ensued, during 
which Sylvia began to see visions of her dreams 
realized. Laying her small hand on Arnett’s arm 
they walked away. When he again found his voice 
he said, “You have forgotten your things.” 


“I don’t want them,” she replied. “They are un- 
fit for a lady to wear anyway. I am glad to leave 
them behind for I have always despised them. Now 
I can leave off the mask and show the public that I 
have a human heart.” 


THE MASK 


By Thomas Carroll Lykes. 


HE great play proved a success. 
ed numbers of other Colored actors to enter that 


It also inspir- 


fertile field of enterprise, the “Movies.” Arnett’s 
fame was established and his royalties increased by 
leaps and bounds. 


RECONSTRUCTICN 


OW, of all times in our history, is the time 
for confining ourselves “within the limits 
of order.” It is the time of re-adjust- 
ment, and the subject of international im- 

portance at this moment is Reconstruction. All 
activity governmental and otherwise, seems to be 
centered on that one thought. 

It has been urged that although we won the vic- 
tory this country was unprepared for war. And it 
seems now that it is to be unprepared for peace. 
The old saw “In time of peace prepare for war,” 
should be changed to fit the occasion—in time of 
war we should have prepared for peace. The ques- 
tion of Reconstruction has been considered in Eu- 
rope for several months, yes, fully six months before 
the armistice was signed, some sort of tentative pro- 
gram bearing on Reconstruction had been arranged. 
The first question to be considered there is how to 
rehabilitate Belgium from the terrible program that 
followed Germany’s wild march through that coun- 
try; next arises the question how to build up a 
newer and more beautiful France. 


In the United States the question of Reconstruc- 
tion is of supreme importance. Reconstruction will 
affect all nations, but of all racial groups mostly te 
be affected, perhaps none will call for consideration 
as will the Negro. The prosecution of the war has 
given rise to a new and graver issue. 

This is all the more true when it is borne in mind 
that the principal nations involved in the great 
world war have large numbers of subjects (Negro 
or Negroid); England, Belgium, and Germany hav- 
ing possessions. Negroes in the United States num- 
ber over 12,000,000. 

Black soldiers numbering about ten thousand 
fought under the flag of Great Britain; a construc- 
tive battalion of Negroes was raised in Canada and 
sent to France; black soldiers from German East 
Africa were used by the Germans; while from the 
United States 200,000 of its Negro conscripts were 
sent to render service overseas. 

“New occasions make new duties,” and in tak- 
ing note of the meritorious service rendered by these 
‘children of the sun’ they are asking what place 
they will have in any program of Reconstruction. 

The war for world wide democracy has been won, 
and it has been stated that it is the desire of the 
controlling forces for justice and right to aid “not 
cnly the weaker nations, but the weaker peoples 
of the strong nations.”” Hence, any plan of Recon- 
struction that fails to take recognizance of this racial 
group will have failed. 

Some plan, therefore, must be devised looking 
toward a careful survey of matters as affect Negroes 
here and in Continental Europe, and its colonial pos- 
sessions. The question of feeding the subjects of 
European nations must be given first concern. No 
people can be good, nor can they work well if im- 
properly fed. They must be given an opportunity 
to work out their salvation along industrial lines. 
Present day methods in agricultural achievements 
must be made applicable to their needs. 

The war has given rise to a large number of in- 
dustrial opportunities for Negroes throughout the 
world. In the United States changes have been 


THE DEADL 


would it affect his wife. With no friends, no asso- 
ciates, no social pleasures of any kind—nothing but 
barren monotony, as if she were in a wilderness, she 
would be lonely and miserable. She would suffer and 
heap reproaches on him. It would only mean misery 
for both of them; and though he could stand it, he 
knew she couldn’t. No, he could not blight her life 
like that. 

His face brightened. He would leave New Haven; 
yes, he would marry her after all and they could 
live and be happy elsewhere. Why had he not thought 
of that before? He didn’t know he was so stupid. Of 
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Six months later, Sam and his manager, the rest 
of the company, looking through a bill board, with 
some degree of personal interest read of the magni- 
ficent wedding of the great playwright, Arnett and 
his pretty, leading lady, Sylvia Devoe. 


AND THE NEGRO 


made that were never dreamed of; in fact they have 
been almost revolutionary. No racial group will be 
permitted to ever again work into itself, no matter 
how backward that racial group may be. It is be- 
lieved that the commercial and industrial war now 
about to follow peace will be no less a life and 
death struggle than has been the war for right and 
justice just now ended. 

Then there must be some plan in the new Recon- 
struction policy or program that will tend to 
make the Negro more industrially efficient, and 
when that industrial efficiency shall have been reach- 
ed, he must be helped to maintain it. He must be 
given opportunity to live the large life in the indus- 
trial world. The new Reconstruction must look also 
to the training of this racial group to meet the de- 
mands of efficient service along other lines. Even 
the profesionals have undergone changes, medicine 
and surgery calling for a higher grade of educa- 
tion. Generally speaking, the Negro is finding him- 
self doing old things in new ways. 

The war has had its telling effect on India by 
the appearance there of soldiers brought from the 
Western front; so likewise, the black peoples of 
Africa and elsewhere have a newer and wider point 
of view. Extension of democratic principles, it is 
believed, will make it better for this racial group, 
and there appears to be no reason why this racial 
group should not be granted equality of opportunity 
along with other men. 

Readjustment must include equal school facilities 
for Negro children throughout the South; fair treat- 
ment from representatives of the law, police, sher- 
iffs, and other petty officers; he must be protected 
against injustice in the courts; the question of ren- 
tals in the rural districts must be settled; equal pay 
for like service is demanded; railroad travel must 
be made as pleasant in the South as elsewhere. If 
need be, a committee, representative in character, 
composed of whites and blacks, should be avopinted 
to investigate the complaints of Negro citizens, and 
render aid wherever possible. 


There has been a near revolution in political 
thought. The Negro has migrated from a section 
where he had no vote (or if one very negligible), to 
a section where he has the right of franchise. .nd to 
be complete a program of Reconstruction should 
include the Negro’s political status. 

Economically to extend the program of Recon- 
struction to include the Negro means much to all 
concerned, for would it not be better to have a 
contented people, well disciplined and trained in 
some useful branch of productive industry, enjoying 
the rights along with other forward-looking groups 
than to deny to them the enjoyment of their full 
rights and privileges, and an opportunity to be worth 
while? 

To extend the principles of democracy to these 
peoples, the weaker peoples of all nations, and where 
they represent the weaker nations, is but just. Not 
to do so on the basis of justice and good will is 
none less than erime. They, too, are hoping to be 
enabled “to live with lifted hearts and emancipated 
spirits.” 


INE 


course he would leave; he would begin right away to 
elaine 

But his business? Oh, hang the business! He 
could build another business elsewhere. His face 
frowned. But it took time and toil to build another 
business such as he had built in New Haven. He 
had spent money and years of hard work to make 
his business pay what it was now paying him. And 
besides he didn’t have but a little cash money on 
hand. His money was tied up in his business and in 
other investments and he could not sell out so quickly. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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PRACTICAL COIFFURES FOR SPRING 









HE day of the short haired girl is here. Spring 

headdresses must fit the head closely and one 
Must not have too much hair. There are 
more reasons for this style than one. The first 
is that everywhere one sees close-fitting turbans, 
snug little tams of straw, and small crowned hats 
that are too small to accommodate a great deal of 
hair. The second reason is that most women have 
burned off and pulled out so much hair in the last 
few years in attempts to do the hair up in the 
various frivolous styles that their hair is all ragged 
and in many cases has to be trimmed off in order 
that it may grow out even again. Then there is 
the case of the woman who still has a good, heavy 
head of hair who wisely wishes to preserve it in 
all its beauty. She knows that there is no better 
method of keeping the hair beautiful than braiding 
it loosely and wrapping the braids about the head 
using shell hairpins to prevent splitting the hairs as 
much as possible. 

No matter what kind of hair you have, coarse. 
fine, rough, straight, wavy, curly, or just straight- 
ened; no matter what the length may be; no matter 
how thin it is or what color it is; no matter how 
old or young you may be and regardless of your 
complexion you will be able to -wear one of the 
styles shown here. We have had readers to write 
in and ask us what to do with their hair—as one 
woman said “all the girls in the pictures in your 
magazine have nice, long hair, and my hair is short 
and I can’t do anything with it.” Of course you 
can’t the first time, You have to try several times, 


Whisperings of Spring - 






and try all styles until you find the one that suits 
your face and the one best suited to your hair. 
If you haven't enough hair use a switch. Send to 
some reliable hair concern and have them match 
your ‘hair, then try again. You’d be surprised to 
find out just how many women of the world wear 
false hair. 


For afternoon and evening wear, nothing could be 
simplier than the headdress shown above (upper 
left). A band of very soft satin, or maline the 
exact color of the hair may be used or a band of 
silver for the brunette, gold for the blonde. and 
bronze for she who is Titian haired. The hair is 
brushed back smoothly and the ends simply tucked 
in. If your hair is short and thin, this is the head- 
dress for you, 


Simple enough for the debutante yet sufficiently 
elaborate for the matron is the coiffure shown in 
the upper (centre) picture. A strand of pearls will 
lend a charm to black hair for they will make the 
hair seem blacker by contrast and at the same 
time bring out the sheen in the hair. The hair is 
twisted into a simple knot at the back. If your 
hair is too short to achieve this coiffure, use a 
switch for the knot in the back, 


The old fashioned coronet (upper right) has re- 
turned. Having abused her hair for several years 
by puffing it into “cat ears,” curling, bobbing, and 
goodness knows what else, milady has decided to 
be sensible and brush her hair back smoothly, 
braid it loosely and wrap the braids about her 









By Mme. F. Madison 





head. ‘The nicest thing about this style is that it 
may be worn at the office, to the afternoon tea, 


or to the formal dance and be appropriate on each 
oceasion. 


If your face is round, no matter what your age 
may be, you may wear this coiffure. Comb the 
hair back loosely and if long enough make a knot 
half way between the crown of the head and the 
nape of the neck; pull it down a bit over the fore- 
head and the ears so as to give graceful lines. If 
necessary make a knot with false hair and pin in 
place with shell pins. 


Here is a coiffure (lower centre) that may be 
worn on any occasion by the school girl and by 
the very young matron on formal occasions. 


The hair is brushed back from the forehead quite 
smoothly, the hair is clipped all across the top of 
the head; then the ends of this clipped hair are 
curled and allowed to run riot over the crown of 
the head. The back hair is left long and may he 
eurled or knotted into a snug coil at the nape of the 
neck. 


Many women are hobbing their hair to make it 
even and many others have never been blessed with 
long hair. In either case there’s a ray of hope in 
this coiffure (lower left). Part off the hair on the 
crown of the head and brush it back smoothly tuck- 
ing the short ends under. If the hair is very short 
it may be necessary to pin it carefully all the way 
around. Curl the rest of the hair under so it will 
lay close to the head. ' 
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INTER-RACIAL BASEBALL SHOULD COME TO FRUITION 


SHORT while ago Mr. Dave Young, a New York 
fan, advanced the theory that to revive the 
waning interest in baseball Colored teams should 
be organized and pitted against white teams. In 
answer to this article Mr. Hugh S. Fullerton, the 
sporting editor of the New York Evening World and 
18 other papers throughout the country, approve of 
Mr. Young’s idea in so far as it concerns the organiz- 
ing of Colored teams. He says that a league of 
Colored teams would create interest but that they 
would create riots and trouble also if pitted against 
white teams. ones 
Mr. Fullerton is right in his contention that an 
organization of Colored teams in New York. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis would 
do a big stroke of business for the owners of the 
major league teams. The plants of the big league 
teams could be occupied then the whole season in- 
stead of only one-half of the season as they are 
under the present system of baseball He is also 
right in that these Colored teams would furnish a 
lot of clean, healthy out door sport for the Colored 
people during the baseball season. He is also right 
in that the color line bars from the game some of 
the finest players that have been developed and in 
support of his theory he mentions the wonderful 
Monroe, now deceased, who for many years distin- 
guished himself on different teams throughout the 
country. Mr. Fullerton mentions Buckner who “as 
a player and comedian has been for 20 years a great 
card, and at an age at which the majority of players 
retire to slippers and rheumatism he can still play a 
a gallant third base.” A little farther on in his 
article Mr. Fullerton pays tribute to the genius of 
“Rube” Foster, the manager of the American Giants 
Baseball team of Chicago. He says that Foster is 
“a great baseball man, a magnetic leader and a mana- 
ger who under most difficult conditions, has made 
good everywhere. He has taken his team from coast 
to coast and from Canada to Mexico, and has played 
more towns and perhaps more games than any man 
living. His team has played as high as 225 games 
in a year in all sorts of towns and cities, has made 
money and never has had trouble of any serious na- 
ture. It has played against white teams in Southern 
cities and has been popular. 


“His men play the game hard, fight all the line, but 
for conduct, for good nature, for sportsmanship and 
for clean language and clean play they are a model 
for any team of white men. Because of their color 
they must behave better, control their tempers and 
their language better than white teams, and they 
do it.” 

So much for that part of Mr. Fullerton’s article 
which is right. Now for that part which is wrong. 
He claims that sooner or later the pitting of Colored 
teams against white teams would result in intensi- 
fied race antagonism. 

I fail to see the basis of such an argument. In the 
first place Mr. Fullerton refutes his own argument. 
In the quoted matter above he says that “Rube” 
Foster has travelled the U. S. with his teams from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico and that 
Mr. Foster has played more teams and under more 
adverse conditions than any living man. Surely, 
then, the record of such a man and his teams would 
be a genuine test of the spirit that grows out of in- 
ter-racial contests. As Mr. Fullerton says himself 
there has never been any friction between Mr. Fos- 
ter’s team and teams they have played and yet Fos- 
ter’s opponents have been Colored and white in all 
parts of the country; North and South; East and 
West. If Mr. Foster can manage a team of Colored 
players by merely appealing to their sense of honor 
and manhood; if he can compete against white teams 
in the South where race misunderstanding is the most 
acute; if these white Southern teams are governed 
by no rule except by their love of the sport and of 
fair play; surely with the introduction of the rigid 
rules of organized baseball, a damper would be put 
on all rowdyism that would crop out under the pres- 
ent unorganized system. 

Unorganized baseball still contains elements that 
are very irksome and disgusting to semi-professional 
ballplayers. Let these elements be eliminated by 
organized baseball and Colored teams will introduce 
a brand of baseball that equals anything now known. 
Rube Foster has demonstrated, as Mr. Fullerton 








By Howard A. Phelps. 


points out, that the Negro baseball teams play the 
game for all it is worth; that they have met white 
teams under the most trying condiions without any 
serious trouble cropping out between them; that they 
constitute a big drawing card. 

I feel confident that if the Colored teams play 
under the same conditions as white league teams 
do, the great American pastime would feel an im- 
petus that has hither-to been foreign to the sport. 
The game would be played harder and to greater 
crowds. A survey of inter-racial competition of the 
last 20 years will establish this beyond a doubt. In 
the professional world George Dixon, Sam Langford, 
Joe Gans, Jack Johnson, and a whole retinue of other 
boxers have furnished the opposition when the coun- 
try felt its greatest thrill; when Irvin Cobb, Floyd 
Gibbons, Jack London, rushed to Gold Field and Reno, 
Nevada and Havana, Cuba; when they painted in 
the most lavish language the doings of the pugilists 
who in each case were white against Colored. I have 
vet to read of any big newspaper in the country send- 
ing writers of national fame to report what hap- 
pened at the Jeffries-Fitzsimmons fight, Corbett- 
Nelson, Ketchel-Thomas, Willard-Moran fights. Ac- 
knowledge it or not the idea of white against black 
thrills the whole country. The country witnesses 
men exerting every atom of their skill in order to at- 
tain victory and the promoters reap gigantic profits 
when there are white men against Colored men. 

In my school days at the University of Michigan, 
the pleasantest moments of my athletic hours were 
those after a strenuous afternoon in the hot sun 
when I reported to the rubbing table to hear Harold 
Haff, Hareld Smith, Chick Bond, Howard Seward, 
Joe Horner and others plan how they were going to 
beat Howard Drew of Southern California, Granger 
of Dartmouth, Theodore Cable and Alexander Jack- 


son of Harvard, and Bowser of Syracuse. Never did 
I hear a bitter word uttered against any of these 
distinguished Colored stars. 

It was merely the borning of the spirit that “I 
must beat that Colored man.” The fastest heat I 
ever saw run was one afternoon on Ferry Field in 
Ann Arbor in 1914 when Seward, Bond and Lapsley 
were having a tryout for the Inter-Collegiate meet 
at Philadelphia. Lapsley, now Dr. Lapsley, was Col- 
ored. All three men ran better than 10 seconds for 
the 100 yard dash. The two white men were 4 yards 
behind at 80 yards. They finished in the first 
places, however, with Lapsley a step behind the win- 
ner. In the dressing room the white men said they 
would have dropped dead had Lapsley beaten them. 
It is something in inter-racial competition that lends 
greater interest and enchantment and swells the gate 
receipts when Colored men are pitted against white 
men. 

It can be seen then that with the hold baseball al- 

ready has on the public, the game would lend greater 
interest and greater receipts by the organization of 
Colored teams and then pitching them against white 
teams. I fail to see the claim of Mr. Fullerton that 
inter-racial baseball games would create riots and 
other trouble. 
. With the advance in salary that the Colored teams 
would be assured; with the better hotel and trans- 
portation facilities that would be opened; with the 
elimination of the disgraceful and repulsive form of 
betting that keep many of the Colored people away 
from the parks; with the attractiveness of better 
plants; with the enthusiasm engendered by greater 
newspaper publicity; with the thought of tumbling 
down the averages of “Ty” Cobb and Joe Jackson; 
let these improvements and incentives be injected 
into the Colored baseball player’s life and “Ty” Cobb 
and George Sisler and all the other stars will have 
to hustle more vigorously to retain their crowns. 


GEORGE BUCKNER 


Wh bene a stretch of eleven years the Chicago White 

Sox of the American League boasted of a 
Negro as their trainer. This man, William A. Buck- 
ner did not come by his position through pull or acci- 
dent. Many years previous, in 1883, to be exact, 
Buckner resolved that he would develop into a high- 
class trainer. He set about his task in a painstaking 
manner. From his brother who also knew the fine 
art of rubbing the “kinks” out of athletes, Buck- 
ner received his most fruitful training. 


i 


George Buckner 


His first job was with the Missouri Bicycle and 
Athletic Club of St. Louis, Mo. Soon bicycle riding 
became all the rage and Buckner’s services also 
became all the rage. He became the right hand man 
of many high class performers and champions. He 
trained the great E. E. Anderson for his wonderful 
feat of riding a mile in one minute and when the 
great Taylor (Colored) intoxicated Europe with his 
feats on the bicycle it was Buckner who kept Tay- 
lor in shape for his performances. Out of thirty- 
one starts in Europe, Buckner’s man won 29. 


When George Leander, the amateur champion of 
whom all Chicago boasted, made his great records, 
it was Buckner who put him in the pink of condi- 
tion. 

In 1910 the Batavia High School Basketball Team 
of Batavia, Illinois, cast about for some one whom 
they thought could round out a green team into 
championship possibilities. Buckner accepted the 
invitation to undertake the job and when the sea- 
son ended Batavia was the proud champion Basket- 
ball Team of Illinois. 

Buckner’s connection with the Chicago White Sox 
began in the spring of 1907 and his first season with 
a major league club found him well-fitted into the 
machinery of the Chicago White Sox, Champions. 
Those were the days of the peerless Ed Walsh, 
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“Billy” Sullivan, and Frank Isbell—these and their 
fellow players were of the never-say-die type and 
robust behavior. Buckner, too, was of that type and 
when those men dropped over the baseball horizon, 
Buckner’s troubles began. Sensitive Eddie Collins, 
and a few other tender-conscienced men of the pres- 
ent day White Sox could not stand a Negro trainer 
and these men being stars pooled their interests and 
forced Comiskey, the owner of the club to discharge 
Buckner in the winter of 1917 and 1918. 

When Buckner was forced down and out of the 
major leagues he left an enviable 10 years’ record 
behind him as trainer of the White Sox. Once they 
were World’s Champions and never once did they 
finish below fourth place. Last year without Buck- 
ner’s services the White Sox finished a miserable 
second division club. 

Buckner’s place in the athletic world merely 


brings to light the diversified places into which Col- 


ored men are chiseling their way. 
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& & THE NEGRO ON THE STAGE & & 





morsel that one could contemplate was the 
coming to town of Williams and Walker, 
Cole and Johnson, S. H. Dudley, or Ernest 
Hogan. Since those eventful days the inroads of de- 


: BOUT ‘ten or twelve years ago the choicest 


Evelyn Preer, who plays the part of Orlean, the wife 
of Jean Baptiste in “The Homesteader” 


The day of return fimds thousands of lovers pa- 
tiently awaiting it. The new racialism that has seiz- 
wed the race will not stamd for neglect much longer. 
The white men behind ‘the Lafayette Stock Com- 
‘pany idea see the hand-writing on the wall. They 


cease and disintegration have set in until today no 
high-class Colored road show exists. More money 
in vaudeville, poor hotel accommodations, difficulty 
in securing responsible actors and actresses, trouble 
on top of trouble in booking engagements at white 
theatres; these and many subsidiary ills presented 
trouble sufficiently to discourage the most persis- 
tent. 

It seems that all these companies tumbled out of 
existence about the same time. Their disappearance 
has left a dearth in the theatrical world that has 
not been reclaimed. And why such a long hiber- 
nation with money flowing in an endless stream into 
white promoter’s hands? For example, the La- 
fayette Stock Company project has proven popular 
and a money maker in New York City and Chicago. 
This experiment comprises the only refreshing spot 
at the present time in Negro theatricals. A white 
corporation, however, finances the venture. 


Many Colored troupes ranging in personnel from 
two to fourteen tour the country with a marked 
degree of success. It requires little money and no 
highly specialized training to manage these com- 
panies. Instead of creating a panic among Colored 
people whenever a show of their own is booked to 
show in a town, these troupes come and go without 
much comment or interest among Colored people. 
It is not like the old days when Williams and Walker 
were to be in town in a couple of weeks for a stay 
of the week. All the seats went in advance. 


realize that Negroes comprise as great a theatre-go- 
ing group as there is in the country. Not only have 
they thought it out but have turned their money 
loose and consummated their ideas in a practical 
fashion. They appear to be making money from 
their realization. 

How long will sleepiness continue its hold upon 
Colored men with money and Colored men with 





THOSE BANDANA SKETCHES 


OME days ago we received from the Carl Fisher 

Company, Music Publishers, copies of the “Ban- 
dana Sketches” by Clarence Cameron White, the not- 
ed Colored violinist. These four spirituals, “Chant 
(Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen),” “Slave Song 
(Many Thousand Gone),” “Lament (I’m Troubled in 
My Mind),” and “Negro Dance (Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child)” are for the violin. These 
sketches are plaintive, wierd and illustrate splendidly 
the religious fervor, the faith and emotion of the 
ante-bellum Negro. Their simplicity and beauty 
make them worthy of a place in the repertoire of 
every violinist. 

No less worthy of mention is “Violin Teaching and 
Study” by Eugene Gruenberg, a 150 page book also 
published by the Carl Fisher Co. which offers help to 
those teaching and studying the violin. It also gives 
a splendid list of books and music suited to the needs 
of students in various stages of progress. 


theatrical experience sufficient to manage a high- 
class road show of race men and women? 

“The Homesteader,” written by Oscar Micheaux, 
Colored, has made quite a hit in Chicago. As a 
motion picture it ranks very high in race motion 
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Trevy Woods portraying Glavis in 


“The Homesteader” 





picture productions. It has played to packed house 
throughout the Colored district. 

In the Second Ward in Chicago, the heart of the 
Colored population, not a single theatre is owned 
by Colored men. There are 75,000 Colored people 
in this one ward. Business foresight, eh? 

“Dave” Peyton wrote the music for orchestra- 
tions accompanying the “Homesteader” throughout 


the country. George Garner sings at each perfor- 
mance. 





Detroit, Mich., has one theatre owned by Col- 
ored men—the Vaudette. 


. : , “erm 

Colored people in Detroit, Mich., are busily pre- 
paring for the May Festival, an affair conducted 
by all the churches of the city, Colored and white. 


Allen Chapel Choir of Indianapolis, Ind., recent- 
ly filled an engagement at the Roberts Park Church, 
the biggest white Church in the State. 


Mr. Charles Combs, 417 Waverly Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., president and leading tenor of the famous 
Nazarene Congregational choir, died in the above 
city recently. ‘ 


Theodore Taylor, pianist; Clarence Cameron 
White, violinist; and Mrs. Willie M. Sloan, soprano, 
appeared at a successful recital at Grace Presbyter- 
ian Church on the night of March 10th in Chicago. 

















‘- HE South is appealing to the Col- 
ored people to return to that sec- 
tion. Appreciating the fact that labor 
is an asset to a community, and that 
Colored labor is the best they can get, 
they are offering special inducements 
in the South. Conditions are not what 
they should be there, but they are bet- 
ter than they were and wages are 
higher than they ever have been in 
that part of the country. 


The Senate has voted to stop the use 
of American soldiers as road laborers 
against their will, A number of Co- 
ored soldiers in the South had been 
working on roads and receiving $30.00 
a month pay while civilians doing the 
same work were receiving $5.00 a day. 
When troops are used for this work in 
the future, they must receive the same 
pay that civilians do. 


Harold Simmelkjaer of New York 
City has been appointed (Court Attend- 
at by the Board of City Magistrates 
of that city. He is the first ‘Colored 
Court Attendant in the history of the 
city. 


Eleven year old Muriel Dorsey of 
Detroit, Mich., has been admitted to 
high school in that city, without exam- 
ination, direct from the sixth grade, 
by permission of the Superintendent 
of Schools, Chas. Chadsey. This is one 
of the very few cases of the kind on 
record. Upon examination, it is said 
that the girl’s cranium was found to 
be super-normal. Miss Dorsey is 
Colored. 


Mayor William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago was renominated at the pri- 
mary election in Chicago in February. 
Mayor Thompson has been friendly to 
the Colored people during the past 
four years and has appointed them to 
more official positions than any other 
mayor. His re-election is largely due 
to the support of the Colored voters. 


Because of the shortage of help 
during the war, Indianapolis found- 
ries found it necessary to employ 
more than two hundred and fifty Col- 
ored men as molders and coremakers. 
It has been found that the accident 
rate among Colored workmen is much 
less than among the whites, there has 
been no friction between the white 
and Colored molders, and the owners 
and managers report that they are 
entirely satisfied with the work turned 
out. 


Assemblyman Martin J. Healy of 
New York City has introduced a bill 
into the legislature requesting that 
the State’s Colored Military forces 
be commanded by Colored officers. 


New Yorkers are raising a fund 
with which to purchase a home for 
Henry Johnson, the Colored hero of 
the 15th New York infantry, who 
with one other Colored comrade, 
Needham Reborts, slew and put to 
rout a whole company of Germans. 
Johnson won the Croix de Guerre and 
the Gold Palm, but these seem to be 
his sole possessions of value, and as 
he was severely wounded his earning 
powers will be somewhat decreased. 
Patriots believe that this is the most 
practical method of showing their ap- 
preciation. 


John D. Rockefeller recently made 
a gift of $318,885.00 for the endow- 
ment of Colored schools and colleges. 

Colored people of Middlesboro, Ky., 
have started a fund for the purpose 
of erecting a_hospital in that city for 
Colored patients of Bell and adjoin- 
ing counties. The institution will be 
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known as the Booker T. Washington 
Hospital. 

What is said to be the largest Col- 
ored Theatre in the world, opened 
recently in New Orleans. Moving pic- 
tures, vaudeville and a splendid Col- 
ored orchestra are the features of this 
new playhouse. 

The Rosenwald Fund, set aside by 
Julius Rosewald, provides that $500 
will be given any southern Colored 
School in need of repair and improve- 
ment, providing the balance necessary 
for that purpose is raised by the com- 
munity. 

As we go to press the Pan-African 
Congress is in _ session in Paris, 
France, for the purpose of securing 
protection for the natives of Africa 
and those of African descent in other 
countries. Representatives of all na- 
tions of African origin or countries 
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hundred Colored nurses in service 
overseas during the recent war. They 
were sent over with white nurses who 
believed them to be white. 


Dr. George W. Bowles, a Colored 
physician of York, Pa., has been se- 
lected as one of the committee of the 
state’s most prominent men to assist 
in drafting the new civil rights bill 
which is soon to be presented to the 
legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It is said that one of the white mem- 
bers of the United States Employment 
Bureau has advised the Colored peo- 
ple that they should leave the South, 
—that the Southern white man is one 
of the Negro’s worst enemies. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Hubert, Director 
of Agriculture at the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Or- 
angeburg, S. C., has been selected to 





MY ROLE 


By W. E. Shackelford 


L'F£ is just a photo drama 
We are actors, me and you 

An unseen lens is photographing 

Every act and deed we do. 
From the peak of highest mountain 

To the depths of darkest cave, 
We are ever in the focus, 

From the cradle to the grave. 


OT one detail is omitted 

By the camera’s watchful eye; 
Everything must be submitted 

To the censors bye and bye. 
All the precious moments wasted, 

Wayside paths that we have trod; 
Forbidden fruit that we have tasted 

rief we’ve caused a patient God. 


G BALL I bear my cross in triumph 
Up before the Judgment throne, 

When my final act is finished 

Will the Master say, “Well done?” 
When they view my mortal acting, 

here on Heaven’s cloudless “screen” 

Will the angels give approval? 

In that Beulah Land serene. 


M4* my role be full of action, 
May the judge pronounce it “Good,” 

Finding all misdeeds He’d censor 

Cleansed with my Redeemer’s blood. 
May the picture show my struggles 

Up the straight and narrow way, 
With my lamp all trimmed and burning, 

On that Resurrection Day. 


On 





where those of African descent are to 
be found in great numbers are pres- 
ent. They are making an effort to de- 
vise plans whereby the interest and 
welfare of the Negro will be safe- 
guarded. 

Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, Miss Nannie 
Burroughs, Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson 
and a’number of other women prom- 
inent in the National Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs are making a 
strenuous effort to aid the suffering 
Armenians and Syrians financially and 
otherwise. They believe that the 
crimes committed by the Turks are 
an outrage to the womanhood of the 
world, and that something should be 
done immediately to aid these suffer- 
ers. 
Colored women have been fighting 
for thirty-two years for the right to 
teach in the public schools of Charles- 
ton, S. C. Recently 52 Colored teach- 
ers were appointed. 


We are told that there were three 


direct the training of the Colored sol- 
diers in Agriculture. He sailed for 
France the first of March. 


The Mayor of East St. Louis and 
all the candidates friendly to his ad- 
ministration have been beaten in the 
primary election held the latter part 
of February. The reason is obvious— 
this mayor has been blamed because 
he failed to remedy conditions in the 
Colored district before the riot in 
1917 and he made no effort to stop the 
riot. Evidently the ‘Colored people 
have some friends in that city. 

Colored soldiers stationed in Colum- 
bus, N. M., have started a weekly pub- 
lication. “Halt Who Goes There?” 
is the name given the new paper. 

An informal conference of welfare 
organizations touching the life of Ne- 
gro workers for the improvement of 
their condition, opportunities and rela- 
tions with white workers and employ- 
ers, was held in the auditorium of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., the 


latter part of February. Representa- 
tives were present from mission 
boards, welfare agencies and associa- 
tions, of national scope, which have as 
their object the co-operation of Negro 
wage earners, white workers and white 
employers and the improvement of con- 
ditions and opportunities of Negro 
workmen. Addresses were made by 
the Secretary of Labor, the Assistant 
Secretary, the Solicitor and other offi- 
cials of the Department. In welcoming 
the conference, the Secretary said: “It 
is the duty of the Department of Labor 
to promote the welfare of wage work- 
ers and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment, whether 
men or women, or children, and wheth- 
er they are white or Colored, native 
born or alien residents.” Special 
plans for improving economic oppor- 
tunities and improving race co-opera- 
tion were recommended. 


B. B. Banks of St. Louis claims the 
prize. He says he is the father of 
forty children, all of whom are alive. 
He says that his first wife had eighteen 
children; the second wife had none, so 
he divorced her; the third had twenty- 
two. No race suicide there. 


The first policewoman to be appoint- 
ed in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
Mrs. Sarah McClanahan, a Colored 
woman living in the most thickly popu- 
lated Colored ward in that city. 


Gussie Gray, a thirteen-year-old Col- 
ored boy from Alabama, faces a prob- 
able dishonorable discharge for fraud- 
ulent enlistment. He swore that he 
was eighteen years of age, enlisted, 
and served several months in the 
trenches overseas, He has all the over- 
seas paraphanalia, wears gold stripes 
for overseas service and because he 
was wounded in the knee. He is prob- 
ably the youngest regularly enlisted 
soldier to cross the sea to help rid the 
world of autocracy. 

The Jewish (Welfare Board of Camp 
Mills, N. J., has giver two companies 
of Colored sodilers an opportunity to 
study Engish, bookkeeping, arithmetic, 
carpentering, etc. The building for- 
merly used by the Jewish Welfare 
Board for its activities in camp has 
been turned into a schoolhouse. The 
faculty includes officers, representa- 
tives of the Jewish and other welfare 
boards. The plan was submitted to the 
Colored troops who are stationed per- 
manently at the cantonment, they ac- 
cepted it with enthusiasm, and the mo- 
rale officers of the camp decided to 
make attendance compulsory. 

According to the latest instructions 
from the Bureau of Naturalization in 
Washington, D. C., any alien, regard- 
less of race or color who has served in 
the army during the recent war is en- 
titled to citizenship. 


Major Robert R. Motin has been 
appointed a member of the Roosevelt 
Permanent Memorial Committee. He 
is also chairman of the Negro Sub- 
Committee of the Memorial Commit- 
tee. The committee is not a partisan 
effort, but is rather a means to show- 
ing appreciation of Roosevelt and his 
service to humanity. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
reached its high-water mark 


in circulation for March. Thirty 
per cent more were sold than 
ever before. 
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HIS month marks the end of the time set aside 

as “baby year.” Every effort has been put 
forth during the past 12 months to preserve the 
health of the babies. Judging from the looks of 
the little folks on this page the effort has not been 
in vain. These babies are representative American 
citizens of tomorrow. A couple of decades hence 


e 








they will assist in guiding the destiny of the nation. 
Although these little folks come from different parts 
of the United States, and although among the par- 
ents there may be a vast difference financially, so- 
cially and otherwise, the babies themselves repre- 
sent one thing only—perfection in babyhood. 
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Lieut.-Col. Otis B. Duncan 


EFORE the great war Otis B. Duncan of Spring- 
field, Ill., commanded Company F of the Eighth 
Illinois Militia with the rank of major. He won a 
Distinguished Service Cross and a Croix de Guerre 
for bravery in leading his men in the heavy fighting 
in the Argonne Forests. He was elevated to the 
position of Lieutenant-Colonel, second in command 
of the “Old Eighth.” Colonel Franklin A. Denison 
who became incapacitated while in Europe was the 
ranking Negro officer of the United States Army. 
That position is now held by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Duncan. At the present writing the newspapers 
report that he is in line for a promotion to Colonel 
to take charge of the (Eighth Regiment) 370th 
Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Duncan is a printer by trade and also 
a prominent figure in politics, having been a leader 
in Republican campaigns in central and southern 
portions of Illinois for years. Gov. Frank O. Low- 
den speaks of him in the highest terms and attributes 
much of the loyalty of the Colored voters in that 
part of the State to the untiring efforts and magic 
personality of his friend and supporter. 


THE STRIKING HAND 





LL the while I had been leaning against the door 

frame—literally half inside and half outside 
the house. A noise from the street attracted my at- 
tention. I walked to the end of the porch to see 
what was going on. From there I saw a ring of 
small boys enclosing two battling dogs. They en- 
joyed themselves until someone with more respect 
for the dead than either dogs or owners stopped the 
fight. As I turned away I saw something that glint- 
ed for a moment on the fence rail. It seemed to 
have a different sheen from glass, so I walked along 
the fence searching for it. I found it and used my 
penknife to dig it out of the soft wood of the rail- 
ing. 

“It was a small round piece of gold, one end of 
which was pointed while the other was open. In 
the center there was a minute projection which I 
pressed with my thumbnail. To my surprise the tiny 
trinket opened as do lockets. Inside near the open 
end was a row of little teeth whose points turned 
backward like the teeth of a rattlesnake. To them 
clung a few strands of what appeared to be silk. I 
turned the thing over and over in my hand, wonder- 
ing not so much what it was doing on the fence as 
1 did what purpose it served. After a while I gave 
it up, at the same time dropping the bit of gold 
into a pocket of my coat. 





IN THE LIMELIGHT 


By Howard A. Phelps 


Oscar Micheaux 


OSCAR MICHEAUX 


HE recent sensation in the Colored motion pic- 

ture world has been the “Homesteader,” writ- 
ten by Oscar Micheaux. Mr. Micheaux was born 
in Metropolis, Illinois, in 1884. Previous to enter- 
ing the literary field he was in the business of buy- 
ing, trading, planting and harvesting out in South 
Dakota. His first literary venture culminated in the 
“Forged Note” which proved to be a book full of 
literary cases and fine character portrayal. 

“The Homesteader” ranks with the best of nov- 
els yet written by a Colored author. It is refresh- 
ing to view a picture so complete in scenario detail 
and high class acting. Many scenes laid and photo- 
graphed in the wheat fields of Dakota rank in power 
and workmanship with the greatest of white western 
productions. Mr. Micheaux has other novels and 
scenarios ready for the screen. 

It is claimed the touch of the romance woven in 
“The Homesteader” is coincident with the author’s 
own life but this is still a matter of conjecture. 
Whether this is true or not, Mr. Micheaux succeeded 
well in picturing the race at the heighth and depth 
of emotion. 

Mr. Micheaux’s educational opportunities during 
his youth were limited yet he has attained a high 
rank in novel tethnique. 


HILE I wanted to investigate the circumstan- 
ces under which Ducote met his death I hard- 
ly knew how to start. Thinking that it would be 
just as well to postpone the whole business until I 
had my breakfast, I started home. At that time-I 
was not-so fortunate as to have Aunt Nannie to cook 
and clean for me. A Negro boy named August 
handled the cleaning end—after a fashion. He was 
a shiftless kind of a fellow but made up for it by 
being a very entertaining talker. Hardly anything 
ever happened among the Colored people that he did 
not tell me of. Some of the things were of such a 
personal nature that I often wondered how he came 
by them. He seemed to be in possession of a thou- 
sand and one facts about the members of his race. 
While I was eating I thought that if there was any- 
one at all who had a reason for wanting Ducote out 
of the way, August would know something of him. 
Then too someone has said that whenever there is a 
mystery look for the woman and I relied upon 
August to tell me whether or not the dead man had 
any leanings toward the fair sex. I already knew 
that, while well fixed as far as money went, he had 
been unmarried. 
“Although it was Saturday, and his pay day, Au- 
gust was late. At length the whistled strains of a 
Hawaiian melody told me that he was coming. He 


> 


Kathryn -M. Johnson 


M ISS Kathyrn M. Johnson, of Springfield, Ohio, 
was one of three Colored women appointed by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association for Over 
Sea’s Service. She has been at her post for more 
than a year. Only the highest praise and appre- 
ciation of her services has come from Y. M. C. A. 
officials. They report that much of their success 
in making easier the hardships of the Colored sol- 
diers in France can be attributed to the seasoned 
and expert advice of Miss Johnson. 


Previous to her taking up Y. M. C. A. work, Miss 
Johnson was in the employ of the Half-Century Lec- 
ture Bureau. While connected with the bureau she 
gave illustrated lectures upon Colored business en- 
terprises. At one time she also lectured in the in- 
terest of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. She graduated from Wil- 
berforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. She was a 
respected and honored teacher for a number of 
years at Arkansas Baptist College and at Sumner 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 


(Continued from page 5) 


came in wearing an apologetic smile, a pair of very 
loud trousers of which I had been very fond at 
school, in combination with a coat equally loud of 
another pattern. The rest of his attire was in keep- 
ing with these garments and he presented an appear- 
ance that was striking to say the least. 

(oo mawnin’, Mistah Flemming,” he said. I 

glanced at the clock. 

“*Well, I thought that you had laid off again, 
Gus.’ 

“*Nawsuh. I ain’t laid off, but dis mawnin’ I 
spec’ I laid a little longern I intended to.’ 

“ Ts that so?’ 

“*Yessuh an’ den dere was a big ’citement in de 
neighborhood and I was kinder delayed in—’ 

“*Excitement?’ I questioned. 

“*Yessuh. Casson Ducote went an’ shot hisself 
in de haid.’ 

“Is the man dead?’ At this August looked at 
me as though I had lost my senses. 

“*Well,’ he chuckled, ‘all de doctors suspects it. 
Yessuh dey suspects it.’ 

“*That’s too bad. Is he the same one of whom 
you told me some time ago who has had so much 
trouble with his automobile?’ August shook his 
head very decidedly. 

(Continued next month) 
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BREAKING THE SOLID SOUTH 


13 





N the March issue I pointed out the attempt 
that Mr. Hayes of the National Republican 
Committee will initiate against the solid Dem- 
ocratic vote of the South. He seems to have 

in mind the establishment of headquarters at a few 
advantageous points in the South such as Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Nashville, Tenn., etc. I showed that 
such attempts to uproot the Democratic party in 
the South would come to futility. The miserable 
little effort of President Taft, as a Republican, to 
caress the South into the Republican mold drew 
some sharp criticism due to the fact that the ex- 
president pushed Negroes out of hundreds of Gov- 
ernmental positions through his “get-to-gether” 
tactics in coaxing the South out of the Democratic 
fold. 


I ended my article by the statement that to break 
the solid South the voting combine in Congress of 
the Northeast and the South must be broken. Some 
ground must be cleared before proceeding. 


In the late ’70’s and early ’80’s a most propitious 
turn of affairs for the South came to a head. The 
United States was divided according to voting 
strength in Congress into three sections. The mid- 
dle West and the far West were agricultural dis- 
tricts. These sections wanted free trade. The old 
South was also agricultural and a dealer in raw 
products, but the absorbing problem before them 
was how to keep the Negro in subjection. A South- 
ern congressman could go to Washington and vote 
for the sun to grow cold so long as he went back 
South and boasted I voted to keep the Negro under 
the white man’s heel. In fact he could vote the 
long haired poor whites of the hills into the vulture 
family if he could stick his finger under his sus- 
pender, akimbo on one heel and say, “Don’t you 
see the darkies are little in advance of slavery due 
to my efforts?” The Northwest, comprising Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and all of New England was the 
manufacturing section of the United States and for 
this reason it wanted a high protective tariff. The 
tective tariff unless it could not maintain a high pro- 
tective stariff unless it could get voting assistance 
in Congress. It knew that three-fourths of the 
country stood for the agricultural interests, i. e., 
the mid-West, the far-West and the South and there- 
fore for free trade. There was one section that could 
be won over if the Northeast would surrender some 
of its own principles; some of the principles that 
had flowed in her veins since the May Flower landed 
at Plymouth, some of the principles that less than 
a generation previous, abolitionist New England had 
poured out her life blood to protect. 


The South had just finished her rampage against 
the poor Colored people and the North and West 
were bubbling over with anger at the return of the 
Southern problem. If the North should seek to keep 
alive the cardinal principles of liberty and democ- 
racy she would again pour troops into Dixie and 
oust the Southern vandals from their shot-gun made 
supremacy. 

But as it has been since the beginning of time, 
money is at the root of all evil. Rich New Eng- 
land wooed money and could not give up her desires 
of massing greater wealth. The southern congress- 
men were not sent up to Congress to vote for their 
agricultural interests but for the supression of the 
Negro. Consequently New England jumped at the 
suggestion of the South for them to vote together 
for a high protective tariff if the Northeast would 
consent to keep her hands out of Southern affairs. 
We have here then the combine that blasted the 
hope of the Negro. 

The conspirators for non-Americanism, for semi- 
slavery are the South where chattel slavery once 
flourished and the Northeast the region that born 
Samuel Adams, the father of his country; the region 
that gave John Hancock who said that, “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny”; the region which 
seethed with the abolitionists and dearest lovers of 
fair play. 

A strange combine to say the least! It was born 
forty years ago and still lives. It is an inquisition 
as iniquitous as the old Spanish institution. It re- 
quires no deep thinker to imagine satan and an 
angel grasping hands in friendship from now until 
the end of time. It requires no soothsayer to pre- 


dict that the union between the South and the 
Northeast will break if attacked from the right 





By H. A. PHELPS 


angle, for who doubts that heaven will triumph over 
hell? There is a crack in the wall and if Mr. Hays 
and his retainers desire to do a job worthy of effort, 
slash that cord that binds Dixie and New England. 


we 


Some day when we have more space to devote to 
political matters I will point out the hole in the wall 


and how to chase the southerners off their shot-gun 
established pedestal. 


GETTING READY FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mayor William Hale Thompson 
the Negro’s friend in Chicago 


——— 





HE United States is about ready to march 

from under eight years of misrule and 

mockery. The Democratic party has run 

its course and within eighteen months the 
Democrats’ taste of power will be over. It has run 
a zig-zag course since rising to ascendency about 
eight years ago and the United States, which hap- 
pened to be the cart it was carrying, has felt it has 
been riding a “double-eight” or journeying in a 
“A House of a Thousand Troubles.” 

Already the repudiation has set in and one by 
one Democratic congressmen bow their final adieu 
to dear old Washington. The only bright spot in 
the Democratic rule that the Negro can see consists 
in the chaining of “Ben” Tillman of South Carolina, 
now deceased, and Vardaman of Mississippi. Both 
howled like wild men to repeal any protective laws 
that exist in the interest of the Negro. - Their pros- 
pects of sinking the southerners’ laws deeper into 
the already mistreated Colored man was frustrated 
and today the Democratic President Wilson and 
the Democratic Senator Vardaman of Mississippi 
have no more interest in common than the sun and 
the moon. This bright spot merely prevented destruc- 
tive legislation against the Negro. No attempt has 
been made to arrive at a just and lasting settlement 
of the race problem. And yet the solid South has 
pleaded since Civil War days that they knew the 
Negro best and all they wanted was an opportunity 
to vindicate their love for the Colored race. No 
corrective and elevating legislation has come out of 
Washington to heal the race’s wounded heart. 

Ex-President Roosevelt’s untimely death removed 
the most forceful of American characters and the 
Negroe’s truest friend in public life. At the present 
time we see no political figure on the horizon worthy 
of his support. If he appears in the interest of 
good government and has struggled for the eleva- 





tion of the Colored man we will stand behind him 
with all our guns; if, however, he imagines that the 
race can be buffeted about and sugared with a prom- 
ise and smiles, we can give him no quarter for 
the race has moved beyond the child age when a 
pacifier will cool his anger. 

Many white people imagine that all that must be 
done to swing the Negro to their side is to make a 
tour of the churches and tell the Colored people 
that the Colored people possess a wonderful relig- 
ion; that they sing as if heavenly inspired; that they 
feel their religion with all the fire the desciples de- 
sired. Furthermore the old worn out bunk about 
“our old Colored servant whose loyalty to us can- 
not be questioned; who has never caused us or any- 
body any trouble. That is the kind of Colored per- 
son we admire.” Probably so and much do we ad- 
mire the white man’s frankness, but what the Negro 
desires is the enforcement of laws now in effect 
and the enactment of new ones necessary to growth 
and progress. A new Negro has come into being 
and he cannot be ignored. He arrives with full, 
manhood equipment. He is here with nerve, grit, 
experience, education, tact and he will not swal- 
low the white man’s soothing lotions. 


The present administration enacted Jim Crow: 
laws in Washington of such a mean and minor na-- 
ture that one wonders how Senators and Rrepre- 
senatives can dwarf their minds to such small pro- 
portions as to even provide lavatory segregation of 
the races. What former Republican President Taft 
started, the present incumbent completed, i. e., the 
removal of Negroes from positions of importance in 
the government. Tacked up in the heart of the 
Colored districts all over the United States at the 
two preceding Democratic elections were the Demo- 
cratic symbol. Unless the Colored men who did that 
unholy trick received much tainted money for their 
crookedness, we fail to see why they misled many 


of the weak of the race to the Democratic stand- 
ard. 


We have brought to our ears that ex-President 
Taft has presidential aspirations again. For the 
Negro’s part he may just as well continue in his. 
chair of law at Yale. He is the fellow that said, 
“he would not appoint a Negro to any office where 
the whites did not want him.” He might as well’ 
have notified the Negro that he sun was setting om 
the Colored man’s holding office any place in the- 
United States. Taft removed hundreds of Colored’ 
men from office-holding down South. He has been 
tried and has been found wanting. He cannot be- 
trusted and must not be given another chance, for 
the race has no friend in William Howard Taft. 

Many local candidates appear daily with a more 
or less local reputation. What the Colored man de- 
sires now, more than anything else, is a man with 
all the requisites of a man. He must come with a 
true and tried reputation. These campaigns prom- 
ises pass out of the lungs into the air and usually 
remain floating in mid-air, for the speaker seldom 
means to fulfill any of them. Any Negro that raises 
a campaign yell for the Democrats needs to be nail- 
ed in a closet. Any Negro that fails to seek light 
upon the men who will enter the field for President 
is playing traitor to the race. Greater discretion 
must be shown in following political candidates. We 
ask all well-wishers of the race to take time in rush- 
ing to the standard of any man with presidential as- 
pirations. Take time and study who the man is, 
where he was born, what he has done, what he in- 
tends to do, and what chance has he elevating the 
status of the Colored man. 





Life is just one worry after another—when you haven't the Half-Century to entertain 
you, to show you how to dress your hair, tell you what to wear, and to keep you informed 


concerning the race news of the world today. 








THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZI°* ° 


THE NAVY AS A CAREER 





YOU CAN STOP 
All Body Odors 


WITH 


PU-RI 


It does not stifle one odor with another; it simply neutralizes it. 
easy to use. Does not check the natural functions. 
all day. 





It is 
Keeps you sweet 


30 Cents At Any Drug Store. 








CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripte Let them be light, atry, full of action, romance, 
leve and sentiment, and let them have no difficulties for the understanding 
If yeu cans write such a story let ue hear from you. , 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicage 











LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Birthday or Xmas 

















Present, 
Se So ehe she eae oo 
No. 1075— 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
6 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. 


No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 








LTHOUGH it is most universally 

admitted that enlistment in the 
Navy for a young man as a means of 
obtaining a training is of course the 
greatest advantage and that by devot- 
ing the term of one enlistment in the 
Navy, he obtains at no cost to himself, 


; the opportunity to learn a trade and a 


knowledge of the world through trav- 
el, which he can obtain in no other 


| manner, and in general, fit himself 
| for his future in civil life; yet, com- 
| paratively few people have looked up- 


| on enlistment in the Navy in the light 


| 





of a career. 

The question is often asked, does 
the Navy offer a real career to the 
young man who is starting out? Are 


| there sufficient inducements to influ- 


ence him in taking this step with the 
idea of making it his life work? 


Perhaps the best answer can be 
given through quoting a man who has 
actually done this. Chief Gunner’s 
Mate Frank Bollman, who has just 
started his fifth enlistment after six- 
teen years’ service, and is at present 
attached to the Recruiting Office in 
Chicago, speaks very strongly in the 
affirmative. A brief history of his 
career may illustrate this point. 


Bollman originally enlisted in Chi- 
cago in the year 1902 as a Landsman 
and was transferred to Norfolk Train- 
ing Station and after completion of 


| his training there, was transferred to 


the U. S. S. Lancaster, one of the 
old wooden training ships of the Navy 
After four months, he was transfer- 
red to the U. S. S. Amphrititi, ore of 
the old type Monitors and stationed 
in the West Indies; he then served 
on Admiral Evans’ flag ship, U. S. 5S. 
maine, for eight months, completing 
his first enlistment. Upon re-enlist- 
ment, he was sent to the U. S. S. Ver- 
mont, and made the now famous trip 
around the world with the fleet. Since 
that time he has served on various 
ships and stations, and visited ali 
parts of the world. 


Enlisting at the age of eighteen, he 
rose through various rates, reaching 
his present rating of chief gunner’s 
mate in a little less than five years, 
at the age of twenty-three. 


At the time of his last enlistment, 
had he so desired, he could have re- 
tired to what is known as the Fleet 
Reserve and would have been eligible 
for a pension of $60.00 per month for 
the balance of his life ,being subject 
to call only in time of war; however, 
he elected to make another enlistment 
for four years and thus complete 
twenty years’ service, at which time 
he will be eligible for retirement at 
the age of thirty-eight on retired pay 
of approximately $80.00 per month, 
and carrying this still further, should 
he again decide to enlist and complete 
thirty years’ active service he can, 


at he age of forty-eight, retire at a 
monthly pay of approximately $115. 


None of these retirements would 
dis-bar him from seeking employment 
in the civil life and it can plainly be 
seen, that witth this training, and at 
his comparatively young age, he would 
be able to derive an income, far in 
advance of the average man who has 
followed the civil life. 


In addition to this, at the time of 
each re-enlistment, after completing 
each four years’ of active service, he 
is entitled, if he so elects, to four 
months’ time before re-enlisting and 
upon re-enlistment within four months 
full pay for four months is given him. 
If on the other hand, he re-enlists 
immediately, he receives thirty days’ 
leave, the four months’ pay and is 
immediately taken up for pay again, 
making approximately eight months 
pay for the four months’ service. Boll- 
man states that he knows of no firm 
in civil life that allows its employes 
four mouths every four years and 
gives them full pay when they return 
to work. 


This is not a special case but is an 
every day occurrence in the Navy and 
it is plaintly shown that if a young 
man enlisting at the age of eighteen, 
follows his career in the Navy, upon 
reaching the age of forty-eight, he is 
independent for the balance of his 
life. In view of these facts and at 
the present unsettled state of busi- 
ness, it would seem that the young 
man about to start a career, should 
seriously consider this point. The 
Navy is preparing for expansion, and 
at no time has there been greater op- 
portunity for rapid advancement. If 
he has some small knowledge of a 
trade, he can enlist and follow that 
trade, learning it thoroughly. If he 
has no trade, which was the case of 
Bollman, he is given opportunity to 
lezrn one and although in cold fig- 
ures, the pay may seem small when 
compared with pay outside the serv- 
ice, yet, when it is considered that 
this pay is practically free from all 
obligations and that practically every- 
thing necessary for his welfare and 
comfort is given him without recom- 
pense, it can be seen that if he ex- 
ercises the same judgment in regard 
to expense that he would exercise in 
civil life, he will at the end of each 
year, have more money to his credit 
than he would in the outside world. 


At the present time, enlistments in 
the Navy are open in practically every 
branch and it would certainly pay any 
young man to at least investigate and 
ark to be shown proof of these facts 
before definitely deciding on his ca- 
reer. Full information is gladly giv- 
en at the Chicago Recruiting Office in 
the Transportation Building, at 616 
South Dearborn Street. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE DEADLINE. 


I YDIA PAINE, having completed her 
* course in a northern university marries 
Don Reynolds, who is considered the very 
best “catch” in New Haven. They live 
happily for four or five years, then Rey- 
nolds begins to act queer. Tle goes off on 
his vacation and stays twice us long as usu- 
al and writes Lydia only at long intervals 
and finally stops writing altogether. She 
hecomes. suspicious, yet makes an_ effort 
to overcome the feeling that anything is 
wrong. But as times goes on he goes 
more frequently on “business trips’ to 
Michigan and becomes less and less atten- 


tive to Lydia. 


Lydia stops in Don's office to ask his 
opinion concerning some articles she wishes 
to purchase and tinding him ont she goes 
into his private office to wait for him. She 
sees a Sheet of paper lying face down on 
the desk and turning it up she finds that 
it is a letter written by Don to Amy Chad- 
wick in Laxsing, Mi¢h., in which he asks 
her to wait patienrly for him until he ean 
get a divorve from his wife. He explains 
that slithough his wife is 
never done wrong in her life, he intends to 
mistreat her and make her divorce him. 
Lydia overcome with grief and rage lays 
the paper on the desk face upward and goes 
home. Now go on with the story. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


SOME OLD FOODS SERVED IN NEW WAYS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


HEY say we eat first with 
our eyes and then with our mouths 
—that’s the reason that things to eat 
are more tempting when they look 
pretty. There is absolutely nothing 
new under the sun in the way of foods, 
but there are a number of new ways of 
serving things that make them more 
palatable. Perhaps most of us would- 
n’t give a farthing for all the straw- 
berries in the world if there was noth- 
ing on them,—but wouldn’t we smile 
to see a great, big strawberry short- 
cake on the table, especially if it were 
piled high with thick, whipped cream? 
Maybe you find cheese dry and unpalat- 
able, but have you ever tried fried 
cheese? Here’s a collection of new 
styles for serving old foods that may 
help you: 
Cheese Straws 
Mix together thoroughly one-half 
cupful flour, one-half cupful grated 
cheese, one egg yolk, one tablespoonful 
water. Roll out, cut in narrow strips 
and bake slowly for ten minutes. These 
are excellent to eat with salad. 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Sift together three-fourths cupful of 
white cornmeal, one and three-fourths 
cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful salt, 
four teasnoonfuls baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar; rub into this 
mixture two table spoonfuls of short- 
ening; add the milk slowly mixing it 
with a fork. Turn out on a floured 
board and roll lightly one inch thick. 
Brush the top with milk and bake in 
a hot oven for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Split and spread between the 
layers strawberries that ‘have been 
sweetened and crushed. Put on the 
top layer; spread with slightly sweet- 
ened whipped cream and place straw- 
berries on ton. Serve at once. Peaches, 
blackberries or other fresh fruits may 
be substituted for strawberries. 
Peach Snowballs 
Pour one-half cupful of boiling wat- 
er on one tablespoonful gelatine. Add 
two tablespoonfuls lemon juice. Strain 
and cool; add one cupful of canned 
peaches which have been pressed 
through a sieve. When the mixture is 
the consistency of thick cream, beat 
the whites of two eggs stiff and add 
them to the mixture. for this use the 
egg beater. Mold in egg cups. When 
cold turn out onto a half a peach. Any 
other fruit may be used. Sweeten to 
taste. 
‘Water Lily Salad 
Cook eggs hard, and cool in water. 
Carefully remove the shell and cut the 
eggs lengthwise; remove the yolks and 
mash with a fork. Mix the yolks with 
mayonnaise dressing and season to 
taste. Place the yolks in the center of 
the dish in which the salad is to be 
served, shaping them in a _ round 
mound. Cut the whites of the eggs in 
long strips and lay around the yolks 
in a manner to closely resemble the 
petals of the water lily. Lay sprigs of 
water cress between the petals to re- 
semble the calyx. Serve very cold. 


Asparagus Salad 

Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatin 
in a cup of cold water for five minutes. 
Add three slices of onion and three 
cloves to two cupfuls mild vinegar and 
bring to the boiling point. Strain and 
add the soaked gelatin. When the 
mixture begins to stiffen, add three 
cupfuls asparagus tips and turn into a 
mold, first dipped in cold water. Chill 
and remove to nests of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Serve with mayonnaise. 





Stuffed Lettuce 

Use only the large outside leaves of 
the lettuce saving the rest for a salad. 
Mix together a cupful of cooked rice, 
a quarter of a cupful of tomato juice, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of paprika, a few drops 
of onion juice and one tablespoonful 
of finely chopped parsley. Put one or 
two leaves of lettuce together, fill with 
the rice mixture, cover with lettuce, tie 
into shape and steam, for one hour. 
Serve with a tomato sauce. Cabbage 
leaves may be used instead of lettuce 
and the stuffing made half of cooked 
beef or lamb and about half of rice. 


Cheese Toast 

Cut stale bread in thin slices and 
put two pieces together with cheese 
and butter between them. Beat an egg 
until light, add half a cup of milk or 
cream and a pinch of salt. Dip the 
cheese sandwich in this mixture and 
fry in fat. Brown on both sides 

Easter Egg Salad 

Cook one small head of red cabbage 
until it turns purple. Drain. Marinate 
in French dressing. Open the cabbage 
and arrange it in a nest on a bed of 
lettuce leaves. Make small egg-shaped 
balls of cream cheese that has been 
rolled in minced parsley. Season well 
and serve very cold. 

Baked Bananas 

Cut carefully down each side of one 
section of the banana. leaving the skin 
fastened at the end opposite the stem. 
Remove the fruit. and with a French 
cutter cut into tiny balls, or with a 
knife cut into quarter sections cross- 
wise, put the balls or sections back 
into the banana, sprinkle with lemon 
juice, turn the cut sections back into 
place, and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve on the banana 


skin. Milk Sherbet 

Put one cupful of fruit juice and one 
cupful of sugar into a bow]; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved; put the milk 
into a freezer that has been packed in 
ice and salt (three narts of ice and 
one of salt); then add the fruit juice 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Turn at once. Fruit juices from rich 
canned fruits may be used, or fresh 
raspberry, strawberry or loganberry 
juices sweetened to taste. Serve in 
sherbet glasses. 

Fried Cheese 

Mix together one-fourth cupful of 
rice, one small cheese, one-fourth cup- 
ful of milk, a dash of paprika, salt to 
taste and one-half teaspoonful onion 
juice. “Beat am egg and mix it with 
the other ingredients. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on a lightly greased skillet, and 
turn when brown. Serve with jelly. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


0696606666000064 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 


could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 

The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 
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food 


We comply with all pure 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 


AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FOSSSSSE00 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 


pliable. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


mam oD 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder_._..$1.25 


Same comb, small size... .75 
A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price 2 $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Il. 





Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 


AND 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of a clover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 





we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
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HE birth of a child is formally 
announced to one’s friends and 
acquaintances by the distribu- 


tion of cards. It is not consid- 
ered the best taste to advertise the ad- 
vent of the little stranger in the local 
newspaper. As soon as the mother and 
child are strong enough, plans are 
made for its baptism. 

The first step in this ceremony is the 
choice of sponsors. Two women and 
one man usually are sponsors for a 
girl baby, and two men and one wom- 
an for a boy, though one godmother 
and one godfather usually suffice for 
a child of either sex. Usually the 
mother writes to ask the service of 
friends or relatives decided upon to 
take the vows in behalf of her baby. 
There is no reason, of course, why the 
request may not be made verbally, but 
if written, form would be as follows: 


456 Lawrence Ave. 


Dear Mr. Mason: 


My husband and I would be 
pleased if you would consent to be 
godfather to our little boy. Dr. and 
Mrs. Johnson are the other spon- 
sors chosen. We have arranged 
for the baby’s baptism at four 
o’clock on Sunday next, at St. 
Thomas’s Church, and we hope you 
will yield to our request nad be 
present on the occasion,—and also 
drink the health of our son at our 
house after the christening. 

With kind regards from us both, 
believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth McIntosh. 


As a rule, aside from the sponsors 
and near relatives. only a few intimate 
friends of the husband and wife are 
asked to be present at the baptism, and 
to them brief notes are issued by the 
wife. Sometimes, especially in the 
case of the first child, the christening 
is made the occasion of a formal enter- 
tainment, engraved cards of invitation 
are issued to a number of good friends 
and the baptismal ceremony takes 
place in the drawing room. The fol- 
lowing is a good form for use in such 
a case: 

Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Cannon 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the christening of their son 
on 
Thursday, April 3rd 
at 4 o'clock. at 
625 Lawrence Boulevard 


When the ceremony is to take place 
with considerable degree of elegance in 
a church, the font and chancel may be 
decorated with flowers. At the chosen 
hour the relatives and friends and the 
sponsors take their places in the pews 
nearest the altar or pulpit. The par- 
ents, the baby and the nurse, if there 
is one, arrive last. The mother takes 
her seat in the first pew; the godmoth- 
er, or elder godmother, if there are 
two, then walks beside the nurse, fol- 
lowed by the other sponsors, until she 
stands directly before the clergyman. 
At his direction. she takes the child 
from the mother’s or the nurse’s arms 
and hands it to the clergyman; and on 
receiving the child back from him she 
restores it to the nurse or to the moth- 
er. If the child has been brought into 
the house wearing a hood and a cloak. 
these are removed before the clergy- 
man takes it. When there is any doubt 
in the minds of the sponsors as to their 
ability to remember the child’s full 
name, the mother should write it out 
on slips of paper and send these to the 


CHRISTENINGS 


By Margaret Lyndon 


sponsors the day of the christening. 

If no hospitalities are to be offered 
the persons present at the ceremony, 
the parents may linger a moment to 
be receive in the church vestibule the 
congratulations of their friends. When 
a reception is. to follow, the parents, 
child and the sponsors, drive immedi- 
ately to the house and the friends fol- 
low. 


When a child is christened at home, 
a font in the shape of a _ flower- 
wreathed bowl, may be placed in the 
drawing room on a small table draped 
in white. An abundance of flowers ar- 
ranged about the room adds to the 
charm of its appearance. The child’s 
parents receive the guests together as 
they arrive; and the latter stand or sit 
as they please. When the clergyman 
arrives the mother disappears for an 
instant, then re-enters the room again, 
accompanied by the nurse, if there is 
one, and the sponsors, and the cere- 
mony proceeds as in a church. Where, 
as according to the ritual of some 
churches, no sponsors take part, the 
mother gives her child to the clergy- 
man. It is usual for the baby to be 
brought in on a lawn and lace-trimmed 
pillow, and to the little one’s fine gown 
a posy of delicate white flowers should 
be pinned. 


After a quiet. ceremony at the 
church or at the house, the child’s 
health is usually drunk in white wine 
and a prettily iced cake is cut. This 
is the least that can be done in honor 
of the occasion, and this simple cheer 
may precede or follow the ceremony. 
The clergyman who performs the bap- 
tism is invited to be present. He goes 
into the dining room with the child’s 
maternal or paternal grandmother, and 
is invariably requested to ask the 
blessing. The host and hostess pre- 
side respectfully at the head and foot 
of the table, which should be liberally 
decorated with flowers Unless the 
clergyman is a very close friend or a 
relative a fee should be sent him after 
the ceremony. If one has a nurse, on 
the occasion of christening it is cus- 
tomary for the father to give her a 
special fee, and the mother should give 
her a suitable gown, a lace trimmed 
cap, a fine apron and a pin or chain 
as a souvenir of the event. 


A few days in advance of the chris- 
tening a gift should be sent the child 
by every sponsor. Godfathers usually 
give silver pieces or jewelry or a bank 
account; a woman sponsor may give 
the christening robe, a cradle, gar- 
ments of any kind or any of the gifts 
suitable for a godfather. A godfather 
has little to do at the ceremony but to 
stand behind the godmothers, assent 
to the vows and smile amiably at the 
baby. At the drinking of the wine, he 
first proposes the health of the baby, 
then that of its mother. 

Dress for both men and women at a 
christening is very similar to that worn 
at an afternoon reception. 


MY BABY 


Little brown eyed baby, 
Precious gift of God 

Sent to earth to show us 
Paths that should be trod. 


Pure as Easter lillies, 
Gift of Love Divine, 

Little dusky rosebud 
Wond’rous baby mine! 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Ignorance in Race Pulpits 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 10th, 1919. 
Editors of the Half-Century Maga- 
zine: 

It strikes me that the race leader's 
need a shaking up before they pro- 
ceed on their course. None of them 
seem to be on the right track. Or- 
ganization is the only thing that will 
batter down the walls of oppression 
reared against us. 


We never hear organization cham- 
pioned. All we hear is be patient and 
the white man will do right by us. We 
don’t know why our pulpit seems to 
be the chief offender, but it is. In 
the first place any white man that 
pretends to be a friend of the Colored 
people can get permission to talk from 
our pulpits and advocate any principle 
that will keep the Colored people in 
the background of American life. 
Your magazine speaks sv frankly 
about the inefficiency and betrayal of 
the race by our so-called leaders that 
we feel certain that it will not be 
long before you turn your searching 
eyes on ignorance and “pro-white- 
manism in our pulpits. 

I would like to see this in print as 
the people in Indianapolis know of the 
fight I have waged against ignorance 
and inefficiency. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY CABLE, 
a postal clerk. 
Disgraceful Newspaper Advertising 

Hattiesburg, Miss., Feb. 1, 1919. 
My dear Sirs: 

Your sample copy of the Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine received and mighty 
glad to get it. Some friends of mine 
want samples. I'll send you their 
names later. 

I read your magazine from cover 
to cover and went to bed with it sev- 
eral nights. I like your stand on the 
big folks of the race getting up be. 
fore the public with all their steam 
about race loyalty and as soon as they 
talk themselves into a good paying 
position they turn their backs on us 
and are willing to auction off the race 
which they belong to and owe alle- 
giance to. 

As to the newspapers stcoping sv 
low as to show our women disgrace- 
fully and shamefully slaving them- 
selves to ointments that turn blac 
into white and two inch hair to hair 
that will drag on the floor. This is 
an abomination of the grossest tyne. 
I predict pretty soon ointments that 
will destroy altogether racial char- 
acteristics. Your publication is above 
such trashy advertisements and you 
have the heartiest good wishes of the 
whole Colored population of Hatties- 
burg. 

Yours truly, 

MISS MAE TOWNSEND, 
Teacher. 

Race Publications in Jeopardy 

Somerville, Tenn., Feb. 25th, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

I learn through a friend of mine 


that you publish the most outspoken 
periodical of the race. He tells me 
that you would raise h— even in heav- 
en if you thought the race was being 
mistreated up there. If you play 
such a role even in the slightest de- 
gree, I know you will sympathize 
with us in this southern cesspool. 

The whites have posted up signs 
that ‘“‘darkies’’ must read only the 
“Falcon.” a local white paper whose 
editor is an ex-slave seller and Con- 
federate soldier. There. are 25,000 
Colored people here and only 7,000 
whites. 

We ain’t predicting trouble but 
things have got to face right about 
or there is going to be strange faces 
in h—. You can supply the other 
letters as your mind dictates. 

I’ll sign my name, so help me God 
in my reckless abandon. 

Yours for good luck, 

GEORGE TAYLOR. 


About Foster’s Baseball Team 


Chicago, IIl., March Ist, 1919. 
Sporting Editor Half Century Maga- 
zine, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I read your fascinating 
article on ‘‘Rube”’ Foster last month. 
I know the man who owns the park 
which you speak of in the article. He 
is a Jew. My only regret is how long 
will Colored men overlook money- 
making propesitions such as the Am- 
erican Giants baseball team presents. 

Yours very truly, 

A constant reader, 
GALE WILLIAMS. 


Submarining Betrayers of the Race 
Durham, N. C., Feb. 10th, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine. 

Gentlemen: Your refreshing publi- 
cation came to my hands yesterday 
and so bouyent and vigorous are your 
writers that I took a copy to the train- 
ing school. 

One professor said that every stu- 
dent in the school should send in a 
five years’ subscription. All the fac- 
ulty was carried away with your pub- 
lication. One said, “Just look here 
at the stand it takes for the race— 
far-sighted, fearless, finished.”’ I wish 
we had all such men in Moton, Ver- 
non, and Judge Harrison in one big 
bag with the bag tied to that German 
submarine that the folks say took a 
shot at a fishing smack on the coast 
last year. Why don’t you folks found 
a “Guidance Bureau” so that the race 
can junk all such men? They are 
nothing but carbuncles on the race,— 
for a few dollars they will sell out 
the whole race including their own 
kin. We have been longing for a 
publication that would speak out 
against these men and their “tumble 
bug”’ policies. 

I hope you will see fit to publish this 
in your “People’s Forum.” 

Hoping you will keep up your good 
work, I am 

Respectfully, 
MRS. JAMES COOPER. 





COMING! !! 


“NEGRO LIFE IN CHICAGO” 


In the May Issue 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 

OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 


ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your magazine as promptly as heretefare.. please 


be patient and remember that we have net yet revevered from the effects 


of the war. Many of the post offices are short of help. Many ef the «id rail- 


way employes have not yet returned from war. Others will never return and 
therefore new people will have to be taught. .Because of these things secand 


class mail is subject to sone delay in delivery. We are making every effort 


to get your magazine to you on time, but in case M is late, dont assame that 
your copy is lest. 


Just make allowances for unforseen delays. We thaak you, 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 


and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactared by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 


Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COMPLEXION CLARIFIER 
CoP LEACH 


‘ price 25 Cents > 
PREPARED ONS 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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WERE HE A BEE, THE REST OF THE BEES WOULD 
STING HIM TO DEATH. 


NO LAZINESS GOES IN THE BEE KINGDOM. 


BOYS SHOULD AVOID ANY BOY WHO LOOKS FOR FUN 
ALL THE TIME. 


ALL PLAY AND NO WORK IS SHUNNED BY 
WISEST OF BOYS. 

GRASP THE IDEA? 

BOYS GAIN EXPERIENCE VALUABLE IN LATER LIFE 
AND MAKE MUCH MONEY BY SELLING HALF- 


CENTURY MAGAZINES ON SATURDAYS AND DUR- 
ING VACATIONS. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


THE 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 
You may enter my subscription for 


which find enclosed $ 


. years, for 
(One dollar for one year, two 


dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


FUN WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS 


Taking No Chances 

Edwin and Bessie were talking about 
their fathers one day, and. Bessie was 
heard to say: ““My father is a giant— 
he’s over six feet.” This evidently 
made a great impression on Edwin, 
who remembered the story of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and the man-eating gi- 
ants of other fairy tales. One day, 
after being ivited to play with Bessie, 
he returned in a short time. 

“Why didn’t you stay longer, son?” 
asked his mother. 

“Because, mother,’ replied the little 
boy. “Bessie’s father is a giant, and he 
was there—and giants eat little boys.” 


The Latest in Dinners 
Mary’s mother had company for din- 
ner, and served the dinner in courses. 
Next day Mary told her playmates 
about it. ? 
“Yes,” she was heard to say, “Moth- 
er had a swell party yesterdav; why, 
the dinner was in eight layers.” 


Recognized Her 

Eva, four years old, went to the mo- 
vies and was much interested in the 
war pictures. When the statue of Lib- 
erty was projected on the screen, she 
excla'med: “There‘s the Statue of Lib- 
erty: I know her ’cause she’s always 
got an ice cream cone in her hand.” 


He Knew 

“Now, boys,’ said the Sunday School 
teacher, “our lesson today teaches us 
that if we are good while we are on 
earth when we die we will go to a 
nlace of everlasting bliss. But just 
suppose we are bad, what wil become 
of us?” 

“T know, teacher.” said the smallest 
boy in the class. “Well go to a place 
of everlasting blister.’ 


Wanted to Scare Him a Bit 

Small Son: “Mama, didn’t you say 
last week you wanted the carving- 
knife and the chopper sharpened?” 

Mother: “Yes. indeed I did. They 
are too blunt to be of any use; how 
thouchtful you are, bless your little 
heart.” 

Small Son: “Well. I'll take ’em 
around to the cutler’s for you.” 

Mother: “How sweet of you to of- 
fer to do such things for your mama, 
little cherub! I'll wrap them up.” 

Small Son: “No. don’t wrap them 
un. 1 want them to show. There’s a 
boy out there waiting to lick me; but 
1 fancy when he sees me coming he’ll 
go home.” 

No Way Around It 

Jimmie was recovering from _ influ- 
enza and was compelled to stay in bed 
three davs after the fever had left, 
much to his disgust. On the third day 
he demanded that he be allowed to get 
up and when this was denied him he 
turned his face to the wall. Soon he 
asked for his school song book and 
hummed one of the songs. In a little 
while he called his mother and said: 
“Now I’s going to sing ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ and then you'll have to 


” 


let me get up! 


That's Nothing 
Small Boy (With pride): “My sis- 
ter’s in the movies.” 
Small Girl (With scorn): My ma’s 
there all the time.” 


No Secret At All 
Big sister: “What do you mean by 
talking about me to Mr. Sweetman?” 
Little brother: “I on’y told him I 
was sure he’d never git along with 
you ’cause I couldn’t myself, ’n every 
body knows that.” 


Definition of Scandal 


The Kid: “Dad, what is scandal?” 

Dad: “Scandal. my son, is something 
that peope do, thinking they will not 
get caught, and which is talked about 
by other people, who would do the 
same thing if they were not afraid 
they would not get caught.” 


Never Thought of That 

A Chicago man while visiting a 
friend’s place in Oregon, became much 
interested in his experiments in fruit 
culture. 

One day the visitor was making the 
rounds of the place, being in charge of 
the friend’s five-year-old daughter, 
who acted as guide. 

“This tree seems to be loaded with 
apples,” observed the Chicago man, 
pointing to a particularly fine speci- 
men. 

“Yes, sir,” said the small guide, “Fa- 
ther says this is a fine year for ap- 
ples.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. Are all your 
trees as full of apples as this one?” 

“No, sir,” said the small girl, “only 
the apple trees.” 


Rapid Progress 
Kind Friend: “Willie, how are you 
getting along in school?” 
Willie: “Great, Mr. Jones, I can lick 
three kids who are two grades higher 
up than me.” 7 


Revised Version 
Aunt Anne: “Been to church, darl- 
ing? What was the text?” 
Dorothy: “’Twas ‘Am I my brother’s 
housekeeper?’ ” 


Phonetic 
Teacher: “Rebecca, use ‘indigo’ in a 
sentence.” 
Rebecca: “The baby is indigo cart.” 
He Knew 
Teacher: (Holding up a picture of a 
zebra) Johnnie, what animal is this?” 
Johnnie: “It’s a horse in a bathing 
suit.” 


One Too Many 

Bobby was much excited when he 
saw the new babies at his house and 
papa explained to him that they were 
twins, and had been left by the stork. 
He looked at them a few minutes, then 
asked: “We don’t have to keep ’em 
both, do we?” 


Knew the Brand 


Mary: “Ma. do cows and bees go to 
heaven?” 

Ma: “Mercy, child, what a question! 
Why?” 

Mary: “’Cause if they don’t, the milk 
and honey must all be canned stuff.” 


The Teacher Was Timid 


Bobby: “I’m glad to be back to 
school.” 

Uncle: “Fine. What an ambitious 
little boy you are.” 

Bobby: “That ain’t it; the teacher in 
school is afraid to lick me, but ma 
isn’t.” 
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